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THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


“ Look on this side, then on that.” 


[Because the Tariff happens to be one of the party ques- 
tions of the day, we perceive no good reason why it should 
not be discussed in our columns, as a great national ques- 
tion. We belong to no party, and have no party purposes 
toserve. A few months ago, we published an article under 
the signature of “ H ;’’ advocating a Protective Tariff as a 
national good. It is an engrossing subject at this time, and 
we thought, that however some of our readers might differ in 
regard to it—there would not be one who could reasonably 
object to a philosophical discussion of a subject having such 
important bearings upon our national prosperity. It is 
treated by each of our accomplished correspondents, not 
as a party question, but as a question of political economy. 
The one advocates, the other opposes the ‘ Protective Sys- 
tem.’ The opponents on either side, are fortunate in their 
champions, for each of our correspondents is most skilful 
with the pen ; being so nearly matched in skill, we leave it 
to our readers to judge which of the two has the right on 
his side.]—Ed. Messenger. 


To T. W. Wuirre, Esa. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

It was with much surprise, and some regret, that 
] found in the April number of the Messenger, a 
long article in favor of a Protective Tariff. 1 con- 
cur with you, that there is no good reason why 
questions of public interest should not be discussed 
in your columns. [I think you would do well to 
reserve a portion of that valuable miscellany for 
such subjects, provided you do not throw the 
weight of your Editorial character on either side 
of the disputants. Would you, for instance, sub- 
mit the articles offered, to a committee of intelli- 
gent gentlemen whose opinions are known to co- 
incide with the writer’s, and who, of course, would 
feel a lively interest in putting forth the ablest wri- 
ters on their side, the Messenger might become 
one of the most valuable teachers of sound princi- 
ples, that ever was raised up in the United States. 
Its circulation is wide, its position is central, and 
could it only be seeured from Editorial bias and 
partiality, it is probably the channel which would 
be selected, both by the North and South, for all 
communications of national interest. But even 
under the best regulations, there are some subjects 
which should be excluded from its columns; and I 
think the one above referred to, is one of them. 
Not because it is an exciting subject ; but because 
It is a subject upon which nothing new can be 
added. To revive it at this time, I think is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate for many reasons: I mention but 
one ; it is even now a party question, and it leaves 
to those, who like myself are indisposed to mingle 


subversive of the vital interests of the country, 

or to oppose them, at the hazard of being consid- 

ered the opponent or the champion of some politi- 

cal aspirant—a character which I not only disclaim 

and shun, but which, to me, would be peculiarly 

prejudicial. Accordingly, it has not been without 

a struggle, that I have gained my own consent to 

answer the communication of ‘H.’ But surely, 

upon this subject, any Southern man will be ex- 

cused for maintaining my principles ; and he will 

gain credit for candor when he says that he main- 

tains them only in devotion to the interests of the 

country in general, and of the South in particular. 

Upon this subject, the North and the South have 

long been divided. The opinions of the Southern 

people upon it, your correspondent is pleased to 
ascribe to an unconquerable proclivity on their part 
to “ metaphysical abstractions.” As the division 

is strictly sectional, while the subject is national, 
we cannot but wonder, that all the wisdom should 
lie one side of the Potomac, and all the subtlety 

on the other. Whether this be the case or not, the 
writer in question certainly takes it to be so; and 
therefore he entitles himself to our highest respect 
for his candor. 

It is magnanimous to confess our faults, espe- 
cially those that have grown gray by time—it is 
noble to bow to the supremacy of unerring wisdom; 
and it is generous to inculcate these virtues upon 
those we love best; but I marvel greatly that our 
Southern brother should have forgotten, that we 
sunk into darkness under the very teachings which 
proved so instructive to him, and by which he now 
hopes to lead us into the broad sunshine of truth. 
“Facts,” sir! Facts deduced from the writings of 
Mathew Cary, the speeches of Mr. Clay, and the 
statements of Northern manufacturers! Why, sir, 
we had them by the thousand, warm from the lips, 
and wet from the pens of these very men in per- 
son. The first, flooded our country with facis— 
the second, dressed them up in the richest drapery 
of eloquence, and presented them to us ; while the 
third, thronged the galleries of the Senate and Re- 
presentative chambers with pockets full of facts, 
to substantiate every word said in their favor in 
either house of Congress: and yet, sir, in the 
midst of this blaze of light—with sun, moon and 
stars, all shining upon us at once, and with the 
cannon’s mouth threatening to shed a more dismal 
glare upon us, if we did not wake up to our true 
interest, we sank down into the darkness in which 
‘ H’ found us. I marvel then, that he should now 
expect to illumine our benighted understandings, 





in the party strifes of the day, no alternative but 
to see in silence, doctrines disseminated which are 
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with small fragments of the great reflectors which 
hitherto shed their light upon us. 
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It is due to him, however, to say, that he has 
adduced some facts, that [ believe were never dis- 
closed to the public before ; and these demand our 
immediate attention. I allude to the luxurious 
living and the high intellectual attainments of the 
female operatives of Lowell. This is certainly a 
new and most astonishing fact in the history of 
manufactures. But even admitting it to be true, | 
cannot admit the conclusion that ‘ H’ would de- 
dace from it. Indeed it seems to me to cut direct- 
ly against him. It shows of a truth, that Lowell 
would be an excellent school for our daughters; 
but by no means shows that Lowell wants any pro- 
tection from the General Government. I suppose 
it indisputable that these ladies bedeck their sa- 
loons, furnish their libraries and escrutoirs, and 
load their tables from their earnings in the facto- 
ries. I suppose that their employer does not pay 
them more than he can afford to pay them; and 
that time is allowed them out of each day to court 
the muses, or address themselves to the sciences. 
This I understand from ‘H’ to be the state of 
things now—in 1842—after the Compromise Act 
has performed its office. Is it a “ metaphysical 
abstraction,” to say that the master who can thus 
reward and privilege the servant, (if their Jadyships 
will allow the term) must be doing a most excel- 
lent business ? Can he want protection? Is it fair 
to conclude that Lowell is in a worse condition 
than other manufacturing towns? What protection 
then, do any of them want from the Government ? 

Having disposed of this fact, I proceed to con- 
sider ‘ H’s’ communication more in order. 

And here I have to say, that if all he contends 
for be true,—namely, that home industry ought to 
be protected, still I maintain most earnestly, that 
no citizen of the Southern States ought to advance 
acent for their protection; simply because nine- 
tenths of the labor employed in the factories of the 
United States, is not HomE INDUSTRY in any sense 
of the term. I would not create sectional differ- 
ences; I would be pleased to see harmony and 
good feeling prevailing among all the members of 
the Confederacy ; but when I see whole months of 
the time of Congress taken up with reading peti- 
tions from the Northern States, praying that body 
to usurp a power over our own operatives, that is 
dangerous to our peace, and irrespective of our 
rights—when I see our operatives taken from our 
ports, and the Governors of the States to which 
they are transported, boldly overleaping the bar- 
riers of the Constitution, in order to protect them— 
when I see the Northern press teeming with the 
most bitter taunts and censures of us, for not eman- 
cipating our laborers in mass—when I see the 
representative of the principal manufacturing State 
in the Union, (the very State of the classic Lowell,) 
holding up a petition from his people to dissolve 
the Union, and hear him denouncing us upon all 





occasions as tyrants and man-stealers—I cannot 


recognize these as “homeborn” friends. Their 
industry, is not home industry tome. Nor seems 
it to me very creditable to their hearts, or compli- 
mentary to our understandings, that they can ask 
our assistance under such circumstances. Nor do 
I envy the son of the South, his prudence or his 
forecast, who would persuade our people to shut 
their eyes to all these things, and volunteer a bounty 
to them out of our earnings, in order to make them 
comfortable at home, while they hurl their fire- 
brands abroad. We should at least, it seems to 
me, make it a condition of our gratuity, that they 
let our home industry alone ; and treat us with as 
much respect, as they do our slaves. I would not 
be understood as making no exceptions to the above 
remarks. I know there are many North of the 
Potomac, to whom they do not apply ; but these 
are in the minority ; and they are not commonly 
found about factories. 

You will, I hope sir, perceive that these matters 
lie directly in the path of the discussion, and that 
they are not warped into it, merely to excite sec- 
tional animosity. J know that I am quite as far 
from party politics, as your correspondent ‘ H;’ 
I believe that I take less interest in them, than he 
does ; and J am sure that what I write has quite 
as little respect to coming events, as what he has 
written; but I cannot close my eyes to what is 
forced to their notice every day. 

Your correspondent sets out with the proposi- 
tion—that there is an absolute obligation upon every 
PARENTAL government, and particularly ours, to 
protect the industry of its own citizens against for- 
eign rivalry. This is the proposition which he tells 
us, he means to discuss. Of course, we naturally 
look for the grounds of the obligation—as that it 
springs from the nature of government in general, 
and from the terms of our Constitution in particu- 
lar. But weare disappointed. The proposition is 
stated ; but after following the writer through nine- 
teen columns, I have not been able to find where 
it is discussed ; and it was only after great labor 
and close investigation, that I could find any thing 
in his piece referable to it. At this stage of the 
controversy, I am in order to state, that no govern- 
ment has a right to interfere with the trade of ws 
subjects, merely to favor a particular class ; much 
less has the Federal Government that right. The 
two propositions are before the reader, and he is 
respectfully asked, which is more consonant to his 
conceptions of common sense and common justice? 
I shall not here follow ‘ H’ through his plaintive 
lament, that the “ innocent little word of two sylla- 
bles, ‘ Tariff, ‘harmless and inoffensive as any 
term in the English language,’ ‘ and susceptible of 
the most precise definition,’ ‘ should ever have been 
associated with images of plunder and oppression.’” 
I regret it as much as he does; but I fear it will 
require something more potent than a definition to 
dissolve the association ; and certain am I, that if 
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this be the remedy for our fatuity, ‘ H’ had bet- 
ter commit it to more skilful hands. 

“ What is a Tariff?” says he; “ simply a sche- 
dule of the rates of tax, or duty which the govern- 
ment imposes upon the introduction of foreign pro- 
ducts or merchandize, designed generally for the 
twofold purpose of raising revenue, and or evarp- 
ING AND PRESERVING THE HOMEBORN AND VITAL 
INTERESTS OF THE CounTRY.” “ How different,” 
continues he, “is this definition from that which 
is usually given by the mere trader in party poli- 
tics.” I confess that I can see neither the preci- 
sion nor accuracy of this definition, nor can I feel 
the disenchanting power of it. If the author of it 
will find a book, philological, political, or commer- 
cial, which supports it, he will do both me and him- 
self some service—Me, because, he will correct 
an error on my part—himself, because he will re- 
lieve his candor from suspicion. I supposed a tariff 
to be a scale of duties on imports—a protective 
tariff, to be duties laid for the protection of domes- 
tic manufactures. My opponent may think that 
protection of manufactures, is synonymous with 
“ guarding and preserving the homeborn and vital 
interests of the country.” But he was not there- 
fore at liberty to substitute the one term for the 
other. A definition professes to describe things 
as they are; not our conclusions from them.— 
A measure aimed at the vital interest of the 
country, is a very different thing from a mea- 
sure aiming at the special interest of manufac- 
turers. No body would object to the one; mil- 
lions would object to the other. What would ‘ H’ 
think, if I should define a tariff to be, a lawless ex- 
tortion from the pocket of the planter, to fill the 
pocket of the manufacturer ? Would he take me to 
be a candid competitor? Yet I should be doing no 
more nor less than he has done. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this subject, 
because I conceive it to be of no little importance. 
The exhibition which ‘ H’ has made of a tariff, is 
well calculated to mislead some of his readers. 

Even though I bring myself within very heavy 
denunciations from your correspondent, I acknow- 
ledge myself to be of that number, who believe 
direct taxation is in all respects preferable to du- 
ties, for the support of the government ; and I shall 
be very happy to discuss this question with him 
whenever the columns of the Messenger can be 
opened to the discussion. True, a prejudice against 
direct taxation was imbibed during our colonial 
vassalage, which is not yet removed ; but it will 
give way rapidly in the South, I am sure, when the 
ears of the people can be fully addressed upon the 
subject. We forget that the ground of our hosti- 
lity to British taxation, was not that taxation was 
wrong or even impolitic, in the abstract; but that 
it was wrong to tax the colonies, when they had 
no voice in laying the tax. They would not be 
taxed by a body—the Parliament, in which they 





had no representative. They never objected, they 
ought not now to object, to be taxed by their own 
representatives, for the support of a government 
of their choice. Could the people be persuaded 
of this, but for a single year, a most wonderful and 
salutary change would be wrought in the face of 
things. But as they will not bear direct taxation, 
their rulers have to extract the needful revenue 
from them, by stealth; in doing which, they take 
from them ten times, sometimes forty times, as 
much as they would have to pay under a tax ac- 
cording to property. Say,has well remarked, that 
the whole system of duties, is but an artifice of 
rulers,to cheat their subjects out of the needful 
revenue,without their knowing it. But this is not 
the time nor the place to discuss this question. 

“The poet Burns,” says our author, “in his 
beautiful epistle to a young friend, expressed a de- 
sire to bask in the golden smile of fortune, not for 
the sake of the gewgaws and vanities which wealth 
bestows ; but ‘for the glorious privilege of being 
independent.’ If individual independence be so 
desirable, how much more so,is that of a nation ! 
If the Protective System will therefore produce 
this enviable result—if it will give to the great 
mass of society—the working men of the nation— 
constant and regular employment, and the means 
of acquiring the comforts and necessaries of life— 
if it will develope and expand to an indefinite ex- 
tent, the resources of this great Republic—if it 
will exert a powerful influence in extending the 
boundaries of practical and scientific knowledge— 
if it will effect ali this, and that too, without inflict- 
ing injury upon any individual, or class of society, 
it should surely commend itself to the approbation 
of every rational being. These beneficial effects are 
ascribed, by its advocates, to the Protective System.” 

I have quoted the whole of the foregoing pas- 
sage, that the reader may see with what care the 
writer avoids the responsibility of the arguments 
hinted at in it. Were the lines within two of those 
which he quoted from Burns, before him, that he 
qualified so cautiously, and left the conclusion to 
the advocates of a Protective Tariff ? 


“But where you feel your honor grip, 
Let that aye be your border.” 


Upon a grave question of political economy, in 
which Say and Adam Smith, are most unceremo- 
niously thrown aside, I hardly expected to find the 
facetious Robert, quoted as orthodox ; but certainly 
I shall not object to him in this place. There is 
another passage in the same piece, which we should 
always bear in mind when listening to the claims 
of the manufacturers. 

“If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted.” 

The independence of which he spoke, was not 
that of which ‘ H’ speaks; the glorious privilege 
of buying from none but “ homeborn” friends. 
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As to this matter of national independence, which 
has been rung in our ears for the fourth of a cen- 
tury, I beg leave to say, that however desirable it 
might be, it is high time for us to abandon the idea 
of gaining it by means of a Protective Tariff. We 
have tried the experiment fairly for six and twenty 
years, and at the expense of hundreds of millions, 
and yet we are as far from independence now, as 
we were at the beginning. 

Passing over ‘ H’s’ history of the Virginia “ pre- 
judice” in favor of free trade; and the strange con- 
nection which he has discovered in it, with Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, and the still more strange inti- 
mation that that work contains one doctrine for 
Britain, and another for the rest of the world; and 
the yet most marvellous assertion, that Great Bri- 
tain “ saw in it a great moral and political power, 
by which the destiny of other nations might be 
swayed ;” (as though all the rest of the world was 
too stupid to detect its errors.) Passing over all 
this, we come to his views of free trade. 

‘“* What is free trade,” says he. “If the words 
be understood to mean an exchange of commodities 
upon equal terms between different individuals, or 
geographical parts of the same country,—why then, 
we understand them.” * But when we come to apply 
the principle, as regulating the intercourse of sepa- 
rate and distinct nations or communities,—it is a 
principle which never was, and never can be, re- 
duced to practice.” ‘ Suppose there should con- 
vene a great diplomatic Congress of all the civilized 
nations; and it was solemnly stipulated that the 
productions of all of them, whether of the earth— 
the water—the forest, or the loom—should be freely 
admitted into the ports of each other, either free of 
duty, or atsome uniform nominal duty? Will it be 
contended that such a policy would equalize the con- 
dition of nations.” And here follow several columns 
to show that free trade would not put all nations upon 
an equal footing in point of wealth and prosperity ; 
because nations “ like individuals,” differ in moral 
and physical power, in habits, industry, soil, climate, 
&c. &c. He understands how these effects may 
be wrought out by free trade, “ between different 
individuals or geographical parts of the same coun- 
try,” but he holds it to be impossible that the same 
results can follow free trade between different na- 
tions; because nations, like individuals, differ in 
every moral and physical quality! No one, I be- 
lieve, ever heard of such a definition of free trade 
befure—no one ever contended that it would 
equalize in all respects, the condition of the parties 
engaged in it—it never did have that effect between 
individuals (clearly as ‘ H’ understands its opera- 
tion here), much less between different states ; and 
if ever it can have that effect upon different states 
of the same government, it will have it between 
states foreign to each other, because it has pre- 
cisely the same difficulties to overcome in the one 
case as in the other. Nor less illogical is the 


















































conclusion, than extravagant the premises. Because 
free trade cannot bring all nations to a common 
level, is it to be cramped and fettered by the gov- 
ernment at pleasure! When the government tells 
me that I shall buy my goods at Lowell or forfeit a 
third of my year’s earnings, does it equalize the 
condition of the vender and purchaser? Is this 
“the fairness and reciprocity” which ‘ H’ sees so 
plainly and so charmingly? But why all this mist 
and confusion about a very plain intelligible matter. 
The free trade for which we contend is the privi- 
lege of selling our own to whom we please, and of 
carrying the proceeds to our families without 
having the hand of the government thrust into our 
pockets—the right of buying where we can get 
the best bargains, without being forced to buy of 
Northern manufacturers. Is there any thing very 
visionary in all this? Is it not wonderful that in a 
representative government where the whole power 
is in the hands of the agriculturists, they will not 
force the government to allow them these privile- 
ges! 

As tothe allegation that England does not prac- 
tise free trade, though she is ever hypocritically 
pretending to do so, 1 have only to say, be it true 
or false, it has nothing to do with the question. It 
would be easy to show that just so far as she does 
not, she acts unwisely. Nothing would be more 
easy than to demonstrate that her corn laws have 
been vastly injurious to the mass of her people, 
though they have been vastly beneficial to those 
who happen to have the power of sustaining them. 
This suggestion, of course is designed to awaken 
in us a spirit of retaliation ; a spirit as unwise in 
nations as in individuals. It is never satisfied 
with equal measures of injury. It must ever inflict 
more than it suffers. An insult must be retaliated 
with a blow, a blow with a wound, and a wound 
with death. The main object of government is to 
check this desolating spirit, not to encourage it. 
But to carry it into trade, especially international 
trade, is commercial suicide, because commercial 
privileges are denied. 

In reply to the common remark that trade should 
be left to regulate itself, which ‘ H’ is pleased to 
designate by the common appellation of every thing 
that opposes his views; he asks why not apply it 
to gaming, and offences generally. ‘ Let us alone,” 
says he, “ might serve as a very convenient protec- 
tion to outlaws and pirates, but is altogether inap- 
plicable to a law-governed people.” 

The intellectual vision, that is blind to the dis- 
tinction between these cases, and that which is 
under discussion, is not likely to be assisted by any 
light that I can shed upon the subject. If ‘ H’ 
will take the trouble to reconsider the cases which 
he has put, he will perceive, that with one excep- 
tion, Congress by universal acknowledgment has 
no right to interfere in them, beyond the District 
of Columbia, however necessary restrictions may 
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be, to the peace and good order of the community 

at large. The excepted case falls within the 

powers expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 

ment. If, therefore, ‘the great ruling principle,” 

be admitted, “‘ that society is bound so to legislate 

as to secure the greatest good to the greatest num- 

ber,” Congress is certainly not that “ Society.” 

The thief, the robber, the bandit, the incendiary, 

might plunder and destroy at pleasure, through 

every state in the Union, and Congress could not 
raise a finger to restrain him; and is it to be al- 
lowed to burden the innocent traffic of one portion 
of the community, in order to enrich another, upon 
the plea that the general good requires it! But do 
restraints upon trade, for the benefit of manufactu- 
rers, “secure the greatest good, to the greatest 
number?” Whether the consumers or the producers 
bear the burden of these restraints, they far out- 
number the manufacturers. But where is this long 
promised, ever-chanted public good that was to re- 
sult from the protection of home industry ? Pass- 
ing over the scenes that were exhibited in the halls 
of Congress in 1828, when troops of manufactu- 
rers stood over their representatives in Congress, 
and forced them to exactions which they were wil- 
ling to forego—passing over the scenes of 1832, 
when these same manufacturers placed their liberty 
and the liberty of the nation in the hands of one 
man, in order to secure by force, what they had at 
first suppliantly begged as a boon—passing over 
the disclosures recently made ftom the Custom 
House of New-York ; I ask where is the “ gene- 
ral good,” to compensate for the particular evils 
that have grown out of the misnamed American 
System t We have paid in advance more than two 
hundred millions of money for this general good, 
and we have waited five and twenty years for it; 
and now where is it? It would have been a thou- 
sand times better, a thousand times cheaper to the 
people of the United States, to have subscribed an 
amount equal to the whole cost and profits of the 
factories, and to have paid it to the manufacturers, 
than to have been taxed as they have been in every 
thing that they consume for the support of these 
hot-house plants of the General Government. 
One generation has passed away since the com- 
mencement of the miserable system, and yet the 
independence which it was to produce, is still in 
prospect. For more than a hundred and thirteen 
millions worth of our productions, we have to seek 
a foreign market still; and to these foreign markets 
the manufacturers rush with an avidity as keen as 
the planters, when they can profit by them,—ever 
harping, as they go and come, “let us protect home 
mdustry, let us be independent.” Still we bring 
one hundred and seven millions from those coun- 
tries which they tell us to have no fellowship with ; 
and they themselves furnish eleven millions of the 
products given in exchange for them. Fine tea- 
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But, continues this writer: “to foster manufac- 
tures by high duties, say some, is not only injurious 
to agriculture, but is taxing one portion or divi- 
sion of the country for the benefit of another. 
Even if this were the fact, it is still maintained, on 
the principle of the general good, that one half 
the population ought not to be reduced to low diet 
and scanty clothing, in order that the other half 
may be provided with superfluities and luxuries.” 
I find it difficult to treat such an argument as this 
with common respect. Does it follow that one 
half the population is to be reduced to low diet and 
scanty clothing, because the other pursues a lucra- 
tive employment? Does the farmer take anything 
fromthe manufacturer? Does he forbid him to plant, 
and thus to share his profits t ‘The one chooses a pro- 
fitable employment, the other chooses an unprofita- 
ble one—the one grows rich and the other grows 
poor; and now, says the sagacious writer, the pub- 
lic good requires that the government should take 
from the one and give to the other, in order to 
equalize their conditions! Nay, the case is worse 
than this. ‘The one goes industriously to work on 
a farm ; the other says, I will work at nothing but 
manufactures, and by this work I cannot live un- 
less the farmer gives me a third or a half of his 
earnings. By all means, says ‘ H,’ make him give 
it; national independence, the public good, and 
home industry all require it; and no “ parental 
government” ought to refuse it. It happens that 
no parent of common sense ever dealt thus with 
his children. One makes cotton and the other 
makes shoes—that father who would force the first 
to give a part of his earnings to the last, would 
better deserve the name of tyrant than father. 

In answer to the argument that high duties are in- 
jurious to agriculture, this writer says: “It has 
grown into a familiar saying, that commerce and ma- 
nufactures are the handmaids of agriculture.” And 
here follows a fanciful description of agriculture. 
“The mistress” “ in queenly superiority,” presiding 
over “ her less pretending, but not Jess industrious 
handmaids :” while they, “ her ever faithful minis- 
ters, provide for her in return by their ingenuity and 
toil, an endless variety of comforts and facilities.” 
And thus, this objection is disposed of, with no 
other support than a brief ipse dixit of Raymond, 
that the best way to encourage agriculture is to en- 
courage manufactures. ‘Though upon a subject as 
important as this is 1 would have preferred some- 
thing a little more substantial, I am not disposed 
to deny the familiar maxim, which it presents to us, 
even with these garish ornaments. Let it be re- 
membered, however, that it is only when recipro- 
cal interests, voluntarily pursued, unite this inte- 
resting group in kind offices, that they sustain to- 
wards each other the captivating relations in which 
‘ H’ exhibits them to us. If her Royal Highness, 





chers of independence these, truly ! 


is put in keeping of a custom-house officer, who 
enters “ her temple,” seizes on “ her riches,” and 
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squanders them with prodigal hand to appease the 
clamors of her rapacious “‘ handmaids,” her Majesty 
not only loses her legitimate prerogative, but be- 
comes the slave of herservants. Which of these 
is her real condition under the restrictive system, 
I leave the reader to determine. 

‘H’ has made the discovery that high duties ac- 
tually cheapen articles of domestic manufacture. 
To prove this, he quotes from Mr. Clay, who quotes 
from Mr. Silsbee, (a manufacturer,) and from 
documents furnised him by manufacturers, ten years 
ago. To be sure his proof is confined to one article— 
coarse cotton—because it would have been extreme- 
ly difficult for him to have made good his assertion 
with any thing else. I wish he had happened to take 
iron for his example, the farmer’s sine gquanon. But 
take the position as established ; why do manufac- 
turers want a Protective Tarifft It has, says this 
writer, not only cheapened their fabrics, but cheap- 
ened them so much as to repel British competition 
from foreign markets. Surely then there can be no 
danger from Great Britain, in the home market. 
Will these “ handmaidens” extort from their 
‘ Queen’ “that which not enriches them, and makes 
her poor indeed?” Do they not perceive that if 
they continue to press the tariff, they must ulti- 
mately ruin themselves? How strange that they 
should be importunate for a tariff, that is actually 
cheapening their productions annually! 

But it is a fact long since discovered by political 
economists, aud most painfully demonstrated by 
the history of the American System, that a Protec- 
tive Tariff, while it injures every other interest, 
cannot permanently advance the interest of the 
manufacturer, unless it be perpetually increased. 
His profits must soon come down to the average 
profits of other occupations. ‘H’ himself gives 
the reason of this, when he states that competition 
brought down the prices of cotton fabrics. Make 
a business very profitable, and men will rush to it, 
from other pursuits, until by competition and over- 
production, they sink its profits. And when forced 
up and sustained by government-favor, it is a con- 
suming fire that spreads and desolates as it is fed ; 
but instantly expires, unless it be kept alive by ever 
increasing supplies of the fuel that kindled it. Thus 
has it been with the manufactures of the United 
States. The tariff of 1816, carried up cotton goods 
to an exorbitant price, and gave the manufacturer 
exorbitant profits. These lured multitudes to the 
business, and competition reduced the profits. Ano- 
ther tariff had to be granted ; and another, and ano- 
ther,with the same results ; until, in the short space 
of twelve years, they threatened to devour every 
other interest. ‘The manufacturers, in their avidity 
for the luxurious living with which the government 
had vitiated their appetite, lost all sense of justice, 
humanity, and decency. They deserted their homes, 
to act as fuglemen to their representatives in Con- 
gress. They became turbulent, boisterous, and in- 





solent, with every concession made to the planting 
interest of the South—they prostituted their talents 
to the manufacture of tariff bills, which were de- 
lusive and deceptive on their faces, and shamelessly 
selfish in their principles—they gloried in the tariff 
of 1828, well named THE BILL OF ABOMINATIONS,— 
they boldly avowed their determination to maintain 
“the free labor of the North” against “the slave 
labor of the South,” at the point of the bayonet. 
And, finally, when South Carolina, after sixteen 
years’ pleading and arguing in vain, determined to 
oppose her laws to the unrighteous enactments of 
the Federal Government, they gave their undivided 
voices for a law that overstepped all bounds of the 
Constitution ; and placed the liberty of the Ameri- 
can people at the mercy of a single man. This is 
no imaginary picture ; no “‘ metaphysical abstrac- 
tion ;” it is melancholy history ; and history in a 
form as inoffensive as truth will permit it to assume. 

And, here is the proper place to notice a reflec- 
tion which the writer under consideration, has been 
pleased to cast upon the State of South Carolina. 
This “chivalrous state,’ says he, “some years 
since, disdaining any other construction but her 
own, buckled on the armor of war, and by way of 
manifesting her excessive attachment to the Union, 
deliberately resolved to tear the Union into pieces.” 
From so grave a writer, and one too who disclaims 
“all design of treading upon party ground,” we had 
a right to expect more candor. The construction 
which South Carolina gave to the Constitution, was 
not exclusively her own. It was the construction 
given to it by every State south of the Potomac, 
and the construction that will be given to it by 
every impartial tribunal under heaven, that is ac- 
quainted with its terms and its history. No one, I 
believe, whose judgment is not warped by interest, 
or unsettled by alarm or passion, would maintain 
the right of Congress under that instrument, to tax 
one class of the community merely to assist the 
trade of another. The right of Congress to levy 
duties, she never denied; but the right to levy 
them, in order to foster manufactures, she did deny. 
If Congress have this right, it may push it to the 
exclusion of all imports, and of course to the pros- 
tration of all foreign commerce; a power that I 
suppose ‘ H’ would hardly contend for—three years 
hence. Nor did South Carolina “ deliberately” 
(or hastily) “ resolve to tear the Union into pieces.” 
She passed laws for the protection of her citizens 
from the operation of laws of Congress which she 
believed contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. 
And she had a right to expect that the validity of 
these conflicting statutes would be tried in the 
usual way, by the judicial tribunals of the country, 
especially as they had ever been held up to her as 
the grand physicians for all legislative maladies. 
But instead of this, she found the matter referred 
to the Executive of the Union—United States 
troops gathering upon her borders—the guns of her 
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own forts turned upon her citizens—and her seaports 
blockaded by American vessels of war. As these 
things transpired, she made preparation to meet 
them; and but for the Compromise Act, the end of 
the Protective System would have been the end of 
the Union. Who would have been to blame for 
this melancholy issue? A British writer, one too 
who denounces the British Protective System in 
unmeasured terms, thus speaks of the controversy 
between South Carolina and the General Govern- 
ment: “It is difficult, however, to say how long 
this perverse system” (the tariff) “ might have been 
maintained, but for its political effects. It was 
principally patronized by the Northern States. It 
is quite impossible, we believe, to show that they 
either did or could derive any benefit from it; but 
at all events it is quite certain that it was highly 
injurious to the Southern States. Their staple 
products are cotton, tobacco and rice, of which by 
far the largest portion is exported to foreign coun- 
tries, and the planters speedily found that every re- 
striction on importation from abroad occasioned a 
corresponding difficulty of exportation. This led 
to a discussion of interests and to strong re- 
monstrances against the traffic. These however 
were disregarded. Provoked by this treatment, 
South Carolina took the decisive course of refusing 
to enforce the customs,” &c. &c. “ This was a 
deathblow to the tariff. Congress now saw what 
all sensible men had seen long before, that it was 
necessary to recede. A law was accordingly passed, 
commonly called Mr. Clay’s bill, &e. ‘These acts 
restored tranquillity; and there can be no doubt 
will be in every point of view highly beneficial to 
the republic.” 'Thus speaks an impartial observer, 
upon a calm review of the past, when he could 
have no motive to misrepresent. On the contrary, 
‘H’ holds this language : “ We trust that states- 
men will be found of sufficient wisdom and firm- 
ness, to assume whatever responsibility may be 
necessary to the performance of so high a duty”— 
(the duty of protecting manufactures): To which 
I have to reply, that I hope that when such states- 
men are found, they will be candid enough in the 
outset, to avow frankly their designs. Let them, 
as ‘H’ does, declare that they mean to “ leap over 
all thorny points of constitutional law ;” trample the 
Compromise Act under foot; and, at every respon- 
sibility, force the yeomanry of the country to sup- 
port manufactures. Let our doom be so distinctly 
marked out, that there can be no division of opinion 
among ourselves, except upon the single question, 
whether we will submit or resist? Let not the 
true design be concealed, under the flattering cry 
of home industry and independence. Such lan- 
guage as this, at the conclusion of a long essay 
professing to be little else than the quiet musings 
of a friend to truth, brings forcibly to my mind, 


As to the right which S. Carolina exercised, of ex- 

pounding the Constitution for herself, I am not dis- 

posed to repeat the numerous arguments which 

have been urged upon her side of the question. I 

should have supposed however, as ‘ H’ himself ap- 

peals from Mr. Madison’s resolutions of 1798-99 

to the text itself, he would have conceded to a 

whole State the like privilege. I have only to say 

that if the majority in Congress are the only le- 

gitimate expositors of that instrument, our wise fore- 

fathers never did so silly a thing as when they framed 

the United States Constitution. That instrument 

was certainly a compact between States, all ad- 

mitted to be sovereign; and it differs from a treaty 
only in its constituting a new and limited govern- 
ment, to guard and to promote those common in- 
terests, which could not be confided to the States 

separately. Had it been called a treaty instead of 
constitution, no one would have questioned the 
right of each party to it, to decide for itself what 
powers it had yielded, and what reserved. This doc- 
trine, that, stipulations between independent sover- 
eignties are to be decided by the majority of the 
States, is quite new. The absurdity of it will be 
plain by supposing the confederation to have con- 
sisted of New-York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Delaware and New-Jersey alone. Would the inter- 
pretation given to the articles of confederation by 
the three last, be conclusive upon the other two, 
with seven times their population? Nor would it 
be more equitable to refer questions arising under 
the compact, to the decision of the majority of 
people in all the States; for then the two first would 
control the three last, with Maine, New- Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut and Maryland, added to them. 
By the same rule, seven States would rule the 
whole twenty-six. But when, I ask, did the ma- 
jority of States decide that Congress had power to 
protect manufactures? What States but those who 
suffered under the restrictive system, ever, in their 
sovereign character, expressed their opinions upon 
the question? This doctrine of majorities applied 
to States, justifies Russia, Prussia and Austria, in 
dividing Poland between them ; and so of the rule 
of decision, by population. It would be bad enough 
in common articles of copartnership, to allow the 
majority to interpret them for the minority ; but in 
a confederation of States, it would be a thousand 
times worse. In the first case, there is some se- 
curity for justice, in the candor, magnanimity, and 
liberality of individuals ; but these are virtues un- 
known to States, when they stand opposed to local 
interests. Self is the word with States, unite them 
as you may. 

I conclude these remarks with a brief state- 
ment of my objections to a Protective Taritf.— 
It is flatly opposed to that clause of the Consti- 
tution, which denies to Congress any powers 





the words, (with all their accompanying circum- 
stances,) “thy speech bewrayeth thee.” 


not expressly given in that instrument, or neces- 
sary to carry into effect the powers therein dele- 
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gated. It is an abuse of legislative power to use 
it to the favor of one class of citizens at the ex- 
pense of another. And when used by the repre- 

sentatives of one State to the prejudice of another 
that cannot reach them through the ballot box, it 
is but piracy in disguise; which, if it want the 
common features of murder, and unsparing plun- 
der, hath these to aggravate its enormity : that it 
violates a sacred trust, and pillages from every 

vessel that visits our shores. It is demoralizing 
in its effects—upon the operatives, as all experience 
shows—upon the manufacturers, by encouraging 
avarice, luxury, and a spirit of extortion—upon 
the importers and planters, by tempting to smug- 
gling and other devices, to escape the operation of 
Jaws palpably unjust and partial. It is dangerous 
to the Union, by creating sectional animosities and 
discontents. It encourages prodigality in the go- 
vernment, by filling its coffers with useless trea- 
sure. Since the foundation of this government, 
more than eleven hundred millions of dollars have 
been extorted from the honest earnings of the peo- 
ple, and most of it to protect manufactures ; and it 
has been squandered with a profligacy unheard of 
among nations; and with a partiality among the 
States that is startling.* It can, as we have seen, 
be of no permament benefit to the manufacturers 
themselves. It never can secure a home-market 
for our products. As for rice and tobacco, it is 
not contended, I presume, that they are benefitted 
by manufactures; and yet their exchangeable value 
is reduced by a tariff. And how is it with cotton? 
The home consumption is a mere nothing to the 
production. Such is the state of things after 
twenty years’ protection. If the whole crop could 
be manufactured at our doors, what would it be 
worth if confined to our own country? And what 
more preposterous than to suppose that we can 
make a price for our cotton, by increasing the fa- 
cilities for turning it into clotht Does any one 
suppose that by doubling the number of rice mills 
and flour mills, the price of rice and flour would 
be doubled? Rather the reverse. As to the In- 
dia rivalry, which ‘ H’ hints at as dangerous, there 
is but one way in which we can make that formi- 
dable, and that is by fettering our foreign trade. 


* Would that the Southern people could make their rep- 
resentatives look into this matter of disbursements. They 
are a wonderful source of riches to those to whom they are 
distributed. How has it been with the Northern and North- 
Western, and Southern and South-Western sections, in this 
regard? In the matter of internal improvements, according 
to area, the last should have received a ninth more than the 
first; whereas they have received but the one-nineteenth 
of what the first have received; in pensions, two-seven- 
teenths ; light houses, (compare the costs,) one-half. There 
has been expended on the Cumberland road alone, nine 
times as much as has been expended for internal improve- 
ments in all the Southern and South-Western States put 


With better cotton, better lands, better skill, cheaper 
labor, and shorter navigation, it will be strange if 
we cannot undersel! the India planter. If we can- 
not, my word for it, our manufacturers will use 
India cottons. We are told that India cotton can 
be raised so cheap, as to enable the planter to sell 
it for three or four cents a pound. I do not be- 
lieve it in the first place, and J] know that no one 
would raise it at that price if he could. Let any 
one compute what a crop of cotton would come to 
at these prices, after paying expenses of land, la- 
bor, bagging, and shipping, and he will concur 
with me instantly. Lastly; a Protective Tariff se- 
riously depresses the price of Southern staples. 
They bring into the country most of our imports; 
and it would seem axiomatic, that if you demolish 
their exchangeable value, you depress their price. 
If cotton could buy nothing, it would be worth 
nothing ; if it could buy but half of what it now 
purchases, it would be worth but half its present 
value. Now a duty of fifty per cent. has precisely 
the effect of making it buy but half of what it 
would otherwise purchase—and in the same ratio 
does any duty affect it. But as this has been 
much disputed, I turn from it to what is indisputa- 
ble. 

During the operation of the Restrictive Sys- 
tem, for about fifteen years, (except the year 1825, 
when the grand humbug was played off by certain 
English speculators,) cotton kept regularly on the 
decline ; so that for six years preceding 1832, it 
averaged not quite ten cents per pound ;—for eight 
years succeeding the Compromise Act, it averaged 
rather more than thirteen cents, and for two of 
those years it had to struggle against every em- 
barrassment of the commercial world. Why was 
thist Never did the production increase more ra- 
pidly than in these eight years, and never had mo- 
ney been so scarce as in the two last. Even now, 
when there is hardly money or trade in the land, 
it is within a cent of the average price in the six 
last years of the tariff. The effects of the Com- 
promise were instantaneous upon the whole face 
of our country. Our Southern seaports assumed 
a new aspect—trade became brisk and lively— 
agriculture flourished—works of internal improve- 
ment were to be seen in all quarters—the bitter 
feelings which had prevailed between the North 
and South subsided, and all went on peaceably and 
harmoniously. It is painful to see this subject re- 
vived just as the Compromise Act has performed 
its office; and the clamor of the manufacturers 
for protection, at this time, is but another proof of 
the evil of the system. As they hitherto called 
for extortion and oppression, so now they call for 
a breach of solemn promise, without scruple or re- 
morse ; and one of their friends, if not one of their 
number, boldly tells us in the face of the vows of 





together. Svuthern productions fill the treasury, and thus 
is it emptied! 


Congress, that he hopes men will be found in that 
body, of firmness enough to enforce it upon us at 
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all hazards. So spoke the British government 
once; and it cost her millions of money, much of 
her best blood, three millions of her subjects, and 
the richest territory in the world. So spake the 
King and Parliament of Great Britain once; and 
it cost the King his head, and the Parliament its 
existence. I am by no means satisfied with the 
innovation upon the Compromise Act to supply 
the wants of the government, nor shall I ever be, 
until I become better satisfied with the mode in 
which those wants are produced. If the govern- 
ment is to be permitted to waste at pleasure, and 
then tax us to supply its wants—and if, in so tax- 
ing us, the interest of the manufacturers is ever to 
be consulted; the Compromise Act is worthless. 
This is but to offer a premium to a large class of 
the community, to encourage prodigality in the 
Government ; and they will do the service for the 
reward. We have seen this already. The public 
debt was for a long time the apology for protec- 
tion, and the protected squandered in every direc- 
tion to keep the public debt from being paid. 
Finally, there is not an unbiassed writer upon po- 
litical economy, who has risen within the last century, 
who does not denounce the System of Protection 
as unwise and unjust. ‘H,’ to be sure, brushes 
them all away with my uncle Toby’s kindness, as 
things too harmless to be hurt, and too silly to be 
noticed. If his readers however, will take the 
trouble to peruse them, they will find them entitled 
to as much respect, and quite as practical in their 
views, as ‘ H’ himself. Strange that Adam Smith 
should have ever been denounced as a visionary 
theorist. Dr. Franklin says that when he was 
writing his Wealth of Nations, “he was in the 
habit of bringing, chapter after chapter, as he com- 
posed it, to himself, Dr. Price and others of the 
literati; then patiently hear their observations, and 
profit by their discussions and criticism—even 
sometimes submitting to write whole chapters 
anew, and even to reverse some of his proposi- 
tions.”* Quite likely, that his articles upon Free 
Trade, passed the revision of that great practical 
philosopher, Franklin himself; and these ‘ H’ pro- 
nounces splendid theories, got up to favor British 
policy. When Mr. Webster dared speak his honest 
sentiments ; this was his language: “ Resolved, 
That no objection ought ever to be made to any 
amount of taxes, egually apportioned and imposed 
Sor the porpose of raising revenue ; but that taxes, 


of the nation: That high bounties on such domes- 
tic manufactures as are principally benefitted by 
that tariff, favor great capitalists rather than per- 
sonal industry, or the owners of small capitals ; 
and therefore we do not perceive its tendency to 
promote national industry: That we are incapable 
of discovering is beneficial effects on agriculiure, 
since the obvious consequence of its adoption wouLD 
BE THAT THE FARMER MUST GIVE MORE THAN HE 
NOW DOES FOR ALL HE BUYS, AND RECEIVE LESS 
FOR ALL HE SELLS: That, in our opinion, the pro- 
posed tariff, and the principles upon which it is 
avowedly formed, would, if adopted, have a ten- 
dency to diminish the industry, impede the pros- 
perity, and corrupt the morals of the people.’’* 
Thus then we see that the principles which 
South Carolina avowed, were first broached in 
the State which was her most inveterate foe when 
she proclaimed them; and of the man who fought 
the last pitched battle against these principles. 
The same man concurs with ‘H’ in the opinion, 
“that agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
will prosper together ;” but from these premises 
they happen to come to directly opposite conclu- 
sions: “ Therefore,” says ‘H,’ “ manufactures 
should be protected :” “ Therefore,” says Mr. 
Webster, “all legislation is dangerous which pro- 
poses to benefit one of these without looking to 
consequences which may fall on the others.”} 

Mr. Webster is right. It is only when all are 
undisturbed, that agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures, can prosper together; and it is just, be- 
cause there is a natural union betweem them, re- 
sulting from mutual dependence, that favoritism to 
one degrades the others. 

I have but one remark more to make, and I 
have done; and I hope this controversy is done, 
and forever.{ If protection really be a blessing, 
let those States which believe it, practise it. 
They can favor manufactures to their heart’s con- 
tent, by Jounties, if not by duties; and the rich 
fruits of their wisdom will all then be confined 
to themselves; and of course will be more abun- 
dant, than if diffused over the whole surface of the 
Union. The fact, that in not one of the twenty- 
six States, has ever been made a proposition even, 
to protect its own manufactures, while for half a 
century our ears have been dinned with argu- 
ments in favor of the policy, is proof decisive that 
there is but one opinion upon this subject North 


imposed on the people for the sole benefit of any|and South, however different the language of the 
B. 


class of men, are equally inconsistent with THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE CoNSTITUTION, and with sound 
judgment : That the supposition, that until the pro- 


two sections. 


* Mr. Webster’s resolutions in the town meeting of Bos- 


posed tariff or some similar measure be adopted, |" i» 1820. 


we shall be dependent on foreigners for the means 
of subsistence and defence, is, in our opinion, falla- 


+ Mr. Webster’s speech on the tariff of 1824. 


t We thank our correspondént for his hint, and assure 


cious and fanciful, and derogatory to the character | him we mean to profit by it. We eschew every thing that 





* Walson’s Annals of Philadelphia: p. 514. 
Vou. VILI—55 


tends to politics, and therefore cannot hereafter yield our 
columns to discussions of this character.—[ Ed. Mess. 
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LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


From Hymen, late, Love bought a bark, 
And launched it on Life’s billowy sea, 
Nor paused the swelling tide to mark, 
For Beauty bore him company. 
Mild as his mother’s glance the sunbright weather, 
And Love and Beauty tempt the waves together. 


Love softly breathed in Beauty’s ear 
How fair her charms, how great their might ; 
And Beauty bent, his words to hear, 
And smiled her smile of radiant light : 
And Love declared yon sun might leave the sky, 
And earth be lit by Beauty’s smiling eye. 


Thus on they glided—till a cloud 
Slow gather’d o’er the azure heaven, 
And pealed the thunder from that shroud, 
By lightning flashes lit and riven. 
While winds and waves in battling fury, roar, 
And snatch from Love’s weak hand, the useless oar ! 


An instant to the Gods he prayed, 
Then turned to Beauty trembling near, 
To claim her fair hands’ feeble aid, 
Or bid her syren accents cheer: 
But cold—unfit for woman’s gentlest task— 
She sat—nor comfort gave, nor seemed to ask. 


Where had her charms, her graces, fled? 
The smiles that late her soft lip decked ? 
Love, anguished, gazed—and groaning said, 
As ’gainst the rocks his boat was wrecked, 
Ah Beauty ! formed for joy’s unruffled sea. 
He’s lost who braves life’s stormy tide with thee ! 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


NO. III. 
THE WIDOWER’S BRIDE. 


That eye so bright and radiant 

A sadder look should wear, 

For the weakness of thy spirit 

A punishment must bear; 

And the laugh will leave thy lip 
Ere many days have past, 

And that heart so cold and careless, 
Must learn to feel at last. 


“You are free, Evelyn; the tie that once bound 
us is broken forever, and your happiness will be 
given to another’s keeping. May he love you as 
sincerely as I have done, and may his wealth win 
for you the blessing of forgetfulness.” These 
were the parting words Evelyn received from the 
lover of her youth. A few days after they were 
written, he was seeking among strangers the plea- 
sure his home denied him, and she became the 
bride of a rich and gifted man. It was to his 
riches that Mr. Mordante was indebted for the smiles 
of his lady ; though, fascinated by her grace, he did 
not dream of the worldliness lurking beneath it. 
He was a widower, and having been peculiarly for- 
tunate in his former connexion, he sought Evelyn’s 
affection, in the belief that she would revive his 





early dream, and give to his only child something 
of the tenderness they both had lost. Absorbed in 
the excitements of public life, literary in his pur- 
suits, and fastidious even to a defect, Mr. Mor- 
dante’s choice was not a judicious one; and was 
attended by that self-deception and want of judg- 
ment so frequently displayed in the selections of 
intellectual men. He soon discovered he could 
meet with little sympathy in his bride; but the illu- 
sion of love was still around him, and she was so 
graceful in her levity, so winning, even in frivolity, 
that though disappointed, he could scarcely com- 
plain ; and, with the sanguine faith of affection, he 
trusted to the future to correct the follies which 
shadowed the present. 

Several weeks after their marriage, were past in 
the city of ; and, wearied at length by con- 
tinual dissipation, and tired even of what she called 
happiness, Evelyn accompanied her husband to his 
country residence—where, during the two years of 
his lonely domestic life, his child had remained. 
With the impatience of an enfant gdtée, the lady 
looked forward to the quiet of her new home; and 
while fatigued by the gayeties of town, she saw 
nothing even gloomy in living beyond their eircle. 
Mr. Mordante listened, with a smile, to her play- 
ful petulance, and answered her exclamations with 
lover-like attention. He was gratified by her un- 





| expected willingness to forsake the enjoyments she 


delighted in; and, believing her faults were those 
incident to youth, tinging the mind rather than the 
heart, he indulged in none of those forebodings, 
which an impartial observer would have expe- 
rienced. ‘To a lofty spirit, suspicion seems mean- 
ness; and Mordante’s disposition was too high- 
toned and generous to remark in others, what he 
was too noble to practise himself. 

Constant and sincere, ardent in truth, yet re- 
served in seeming; feeling deeply, but rarely be- 
traying feeling, his was a proud and confiding de- 
votion, a woman might well be happy to have 
gained. But alas! it was not for himself, Evelyn 
had wedded him; all the affection one so selfish 
could give another, she had bestowed on the lover 
whose farewell wishes we have read; though in 
the reliance of an earnest tenderness, Mr. Mor- 
dante never questioned the veracity of her oft-re- 
peated declaration, that he was the only one whose 
love she had ever valued. Had he for a moment 
thought otherwise, the link between them would 
have ceased: for his sensibility on this point was 
morbid; and, conscious of having transferred to 
Evelyn the kindness once the portion of another, 
he dwelt with peculiar warmth on the idea of being 
the first and only object of his wife’s deepest senti- 
ments. She had, at an early period of their en- 
gagement, observed the strength of this feeling; 
and many, very many had been her professions of 
an attachment she avowed no other had excited. 
How often in after years did the remembrance of 
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that first step in deceit come over her, when the 
recollection was agony! 

As they approached their home, Mr. Mordante 
grew silent and abstracted; some painful impres- 
sion was evidently weighing upon him, and his 
gaze was fixed anxiously on his animated compa- 
nion, as if he sought to find calmer thoughts within 
that gayety. At length even Evelyn noticed his 
distrait manner, and taking his hand, she looked at 
him with that bright smile, whose persuasion he 
could rarely resist, and asked jestingly the cause 
of his reverie. But Mordante was graver than 
she had ever seen him, as, pressing to his lips 
the fair hand he held, he said in the hesitating tone 
of one who is uncertain how his words will be re- 
ceived, “I was thinking, dearest, of the happiness 
and the blessing my child will gain in your kind- 
ness. My duties have separated me much from 
him, and he is at an age when a mother’s care is 
all important. You have had few occasions to 
practise self-control, and I fear Arthur will some- 
times test your patience, but you will be gentle 
with him, I am sure; you must endeavor to bear 
with his childish trials of your temper, Evelyn; 
and love him for my sake !” 

“Indeed I will,’ was the lady’s reply; “ you 
know I dote on beautiful children, and he will soon 
learn to love me.” 

“That I do not doubt,” returned Mordante; 
“but Evelyn, you must try to be affectionate to a 
child who is not beautiful; you: must be prepared 
to see no uncommon loveliness, fur Arthur has few 
charms to win a careless eye, and his brief exis- 
tence has been one of constant suffering. My poor 
boy is deformed.” 

Involuntarily Evelyn withdrew her hand from 
her husband’s grasp, and then, ashamed of the cruel 
impulse, as hastily replaced it. Mordante made no 
remark on the movement, but it struck coldly on 
his heart. The remainder of their journey was 
passed almost in silence ; Evelyn vainly endeavored 
to resume her gay tone ; the emotion her compa- 
nion evinced, stilled her levity. 

Left to her own reflections, unbidden visions of 
the future thronged before her fancy; she was 
doomed to live, for several months at least, apart 
from the allurements of dissipated society—to be 
thrown, in a measure, on her own mental resources; 
and how slight they were! There was no love on 
her part, to gladden solitude; the one for whose 
sake she could have borne it, her inconstancy and 
deceit had estranged; and she had no sympathy 
with her husband’s pursuits—no appreciation of his 
lofty character. Already a faint shade of disap- 
pointment was with her: memory brought contrast 
and regret; and, as she recalled the sacrifices of 
truth and feeling she had made to worldly interest, 
she felt baffled by her own arts. She thought too, 
of the boy whose early years it would be her duty 
to watch over; and she shuddered to picture the 


long, dreary hours it might be her lot to spend by 
the side of a feeble and suffering child. Her heart 
grew colder as she pondered on her vanished hopes 
and her present fears ; and there was little of her 
former enthusiasm lingering, as, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, she entered her future home. At- 
tributing her lassitude to fatigue, Mr. Mordante’s 
attentions were unceasing; and his anxious look 
became brighter, as with an appearance of interest 
Evelyn inquired for his child. It was late in the 
evening, and Arthur was asleep. With the eager- 
ness attending all her impulses, and which fell 
gratefully on Mordante’s feelings, the bride has- 
tened to the child’s room, and bent over the little 
sleeper. It may be that some shadow of the grief 
hoarded up for him in the hereafter, troubled his 
dreams, for he sighed heavily and stirred restlessly 
beneath the lady’s gaze. He was not beautiful, if 
childhood can be otherwise ; his features were not 
lovely, and his face lacked the rich hue of robust 
health. But his hair waved in sunny ringlets ; and 
the lashes rested long and darkly on the pale 
cheek. The expression of the boy’s countenance 
was sad, even in slumber, as if some profound suf- 
fering had already entered the young heart with a 
foretelling gloom. This look of melancholy may 
often be early noted in children who have lost a 
mother’s tenderness ; it is as if the sorrow so irre- 
parable, takes from infancy its unconsciousness, 
mingling with its helplessness the knowledge of 
grief. Poor child! well might his visions be dis- 
turbed, for the beautiful eyes of his father’s bride 
were careless in their glance ; and the softer ones 
that would never have met his in coldness, could 
only gaze on him now from the far-off heavens. 
Days glided on, slowly and heavily for Evelyn. 
Her husband’s duties carried him frequently from 
home ; and that home, even for him, was beginning 
to lose something of its attraction. Marriage 
seems the certain remedy for the blindness of love, 
and Mr. Mordante was frequently pained by the 
selfishness and indifference his wife displayed. 
Too thoughtless and capricious to be long a suc- 
cessful hypocrite, Evelyn gradually ceased to af- 
fect a fondness she did not experience ; and the re- 
spect she involuntarily felt for her companion, 
chilled and deepened almost to awe. Their occu- 
pations were widely different ; there was no simi- 
larity in taste or motive between them. In a few 
weeks, Mr. Mordante’s devotion to books and busi- 
ness grew more exclusive ; and the bright smile he 
once loved to meet, now greeted him rarely, and 
was numbered among the blessings of the past. 
For a short time, Evelyn had been gentle and af- 
fectionate to his child; and this had been a bond of 
kindness; but her impulses though sometimes pure, 
were but transient, and Arthur was soon neglected 
when the novelty of his dependance wore off. She 
had undertaken, in a momentary mood of tender- 





ness, to initiate him in the mystery of reading, and 
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many had been the tears her impatient instruction 
called forth from the sensitive and quiet boy. At 
length the sad consequences of his lady’s lessons 
were observed by Mr. Mordante, and at his re- 
quest, they were relinquished. On this occasion, 
for the first time, he attempted to correct the petu- 
lance she continually betrayed ; and with the in- 
dignant pride of a contracted mind, Evelyn silently 
listened to the lecture she dared not resent. The 
words she heard were not harsh words, and would 
have softened feelings less worldly, than hers; but 
she had not yet forgotten the delle in the wife ; and 
anger at being controlled, was her only emotion. 

“It grieves me, Evelyn,” Mordante said, “ to be 
obliged to blame you, but your own heart must tell 
you your conduct has been unkind, that you have 
not proved to my poor boy the friend you promised 
to be. 1 know he has few external charms to re- 
pay your care; but his heart is warm and suscepti- 
ble, and should not be met by coldness. Remem- 
ber how hard his lot. is, and how early he has felt 
the greatest of life’s sorrows, and you will repent 
the hasty reproofs that have darkened the young 
spirit so shadowed already. He is not accustomed 
to harshness ; for until I knew you, he, was dearer 
to me than all on earth; and I tried by indulgence 
and gentleness to recompense something of the 
true devotion I gained and lost in his mother. 

Forgive me, dearest, if my words pain you ; I trust 
I shall never be forced to mention this subject 
again ; and when your patience is tested by Arthur’s 
childishness, treat him kindly, Evelyn—recollect 
how little happiness the future proffers for him, and 
how few he has to love him.” 

Resentment at her husband’s interference, ended 
in confirmed dislike to the innocent cause of of- 
fence ; and with the trivial vengeance of a narrow 
intellect, Evelyn visited on the child the anger 
summoned by his father’s appeal. She never ad- 
dressed him except to censure, and Arthur soon 
learned that his only comfort was in avoiding her 
presence. Placidly and without a murmur, the 
child endured the blighting conduct, which sank 
but too painfully on a mind rendered prematurely 
sensitive by suffering and misfortune. His mother’s 
death combined with the peculiarity of his tempera- 
ment, to produce that thoughtful and melancholy 
tone of character, often visible in those whose spi- 
rits possess the strength denied their outward frame, 
and whose feelings are those passionate ones that 
wear away the heart they disturb. 

Months sped slowly, Evelyn grew daily more 
depressed and listless; her husband’s happiness 
was no longer consulted, and she gave way to a 
fretfulness of disposition fatal to her own peace, 
and annoying to those about her. At last, busi- 
ness again called Mr. Mordante to the city, and 
with something of her former animation, Evelyn 
prepared to accompany him. The idea of ex- 
changing the seclusion of home, and the formal 


society around it, for the brilliancy of fashionable 
intercourse, restored her gayety ; and in the antici- 
pation of being once more flattered and admired 
for her graceful beauty, she had recovered the 
charm of amiable deportment. She became affec- 
tionate even to Arthur; but the boy, with the intui- 
tive discernment of childhood, was not to be a 
second. time deceived, and he drew back coldly 
from her caresses. It is easy to be considerate 
for others, when the gratification of every wish 
leaves us nothing to desire for ourselves; and Eve- 
lyn, in the satisfaction of accomplishing her return 
to town, had kind words and gentle looks for the 
child she had hitherto scarcely deigned to notice, 
except in blame. It may be too, that she expe- 
rienced some faint dawning of self-reproach, as in 
the midst of her busy preparations, her eyes fell on 
the slight form of Arthur, as he sat apart by a 
window, trying, with profound attention, to study 
his simple lesson. He looked pale and weary; his 
curls were carelessly thrown back from his fore- 
head, and the blue veins in his temples were 
strangely distinct. His eyes were languid and 
mournful, and his movements evinced that listless- 
ness, so painful to witness in those who have not 
acquired through time, the privilege of sadness. 
Mr. Mordante observed his son’s languor, and 
alarmed for Arthur’s health, proposed to postpone 
their journey, or allow the boy to accompany 
them. But either of these plans was more than 
Mrs. Mordante’s sudden fondness could grant, and 
it was decided the child should remain at home, 
and his mother’s sister, who had been a frequent 
visiter there, should be asked to stay with him du- 
ring their absence. -Miss Courtney was Mr. Mor- 
dante’s cousin ; and, doubly related to Arthur, she 
had always been the favorite and indulgent com- 
panion of his infancy. It was, however, with some 
surprise, she received the invitation to resume her 
charge; for since his father’s second marriage, her 
visits had been merely formal. Her impression 
of Evelyn, gathered from these, was not a pleasing 
one, as Mrs. Mordante looked with prejudice and 
distrust on the connexions of the lady who had 
once borne her name. But with the self-forget- 
fulness of her nature, Edith Courtney returned as 
her cousin’s guest; and with a lighter conscience, 
Mr. Mordante departed, and heard his wife’s ex- 
clamations of delight at the enjoyment before them. 
There had been a time when her enthusiasm would 
have charmed him ; but now he saw its heartless- 
ness, he began to question the sincerity of an at- 
tachment which solitude so soon rendered languid; 
and he contrasted, with a sad impulse of remorse, 
her bounded and varying affection, with that earn- 
est and holy love so early lost, and so unworthily 
replaced. 

Released from the constraint of Mrs. Mordante’s 
careless reproofs, and happy in the society of his 





favorite friend, Arthur’s indisposition disappeared ; 
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and though his health continued delicate, his gayer 
feelings produced rapid and visible improvement. 
The faint rose-tint brightened a cheek so long pale 
with sorrow; his eyes, always dark and lustrous, 
shone with lovelier light; and the face his father’s 
bride thought so forbidding, was almost beautiful 
with the glow of feeling and awakened intellect. 
With the tenderness of an elder sister, Edith 
watched over and instructed her little companion ; 
and the difference in their ages scarcely divided 
their sympathies, for Arthur was thoughtful beyond 
his years, and hers was that guileless and gentle 
disposition which seems never to lose its childhood. 
Their enjoyments were simple and rational, and 
they both half-dreaded the period which would mar 
their tranquillity, in bringing: Mrs..Mordante home. 
But that period Mrs. Mordante used every effort 
to defer. Plunged once more in the whirlpool of 
gayety, still fascinating to strangers, and with more 
than her girlish frivolity, she shuddered to picture 
her destined return to the dull dwelling she had 
quitted so eagerly. But Mr. Mordante’s engage- 
ments in town were fulfilled, and after having more 
than once postponed their departure at Evelyn’s 
earnest entreaties, he at last declared he would re- 
main no longer, and insisted on leaving town im- 
mediately. ‘The delay of a few days was all Mrs. 
Mordante could obtain by remonstrance and per- 
suasion, for her husband was dissatisfied with her 
levity, and resolved to allow folly to separate him 
no longer from his child. A week of happiness 
was, however, still in her power ; and with child- 
ish eagerness she snatched its pleasures. Three 
nights previous to the day decided on for their re- 
turn, Evelyn accompanied a gay party to the thea- 
tre. Mr. Mordante was not among them, and his 
lady did not regret his absence; for his grave man- 
ners disconcerted her, and at times she was startled 
by the stern reproval in his look. She was afraid 
to trifle in his presence; and graceful trifling was 
her forte. She was in her brightest mood that 
evening, and more than one speech of gallant com- 
pliment had been spoken to her, which she was 
glad Mordante had not heard. With the confi- 
dence of acknowledged beauty, she glanced around 
the house, when she encountered the fixed gaze of 
a gentleman in a box nearher. Evelyn grew pale, 
and the smile passed from her lips as she turned 
hastily from that look. Before she had recovered 
her composure, the gentleman was standing beside 
her. “It has been nearly two years since we met; 
may I venture to hope Mrs. Mordante has not for- 
gotten one of her earliest friends ?” 

The question was asked with the coolness of 
one who knew he was remembered, and the speak- 
er’s tone was ironical. Abashed by the calm ad- 
dress of him from whom she had expected either 
the coldness of a stranger, or the resentment of a 


seat next to her, continued: “The pleasure of 
meeting you to-night, is really an unexpected one. 
I only reached town to-day, but had previously 
heard you were ruralizing some distance hence. I 
scarcely credited the report; it is impossible that 
Mrs. Mordante could have the cruelty to hide her 
attractions, even if they may no longer make vic- 
tims.” 

Provoked by the familiar mockery of his man- 
ner, yet possessing neither the consciousness of 
undeserving it, nor the dignity to repulse it de- 
cidedly, Evelyn’s colour deepened as he spoke, 
and her, evident embarrassment seemed to encour- 
age her companion’s remarks, 

““Mr. Mordante, I believe, is not here’” he 
asked, glancing carelessly around him. ‘So you 
have already forgotten your girlish creed of devo- 
tion, and learned to be happy even in separation. 
I recollect you were often eloquent on the text of 
lovers’ attentions to each other, continuing unal- 
tered, yet you are here without your husband, and 
without seeming to miss him!” 

“Mr. Mordante was engaged this evening, but 
requested me to accompany my friends here ; I am 
not aware Mr. Lesbourne, that our long acquain- 
tanceship gives you any right thus to criticise my 
conduct.” 

Evelyn spoke haughtily, for she was incensed 
at her companion’s effrontery ; but. she said what 
was untrue, for Mr. :Mordante had not requested 
her to attend the theatre, though she had affirmed 
it. Evelyn was prompt at inventing excuses, and 
not, very fastidious as to their veracity. A tran- 
sient. smile passed over the gentleman’s face as he 
saw her anger, and suddenly changing his tone to 
one of mournful softness, he said in a low tone, 
“You are angry—forgive me, Evelyn, if I have 
offended. There was a time when my offences 
were sure of pardon from you, when your words 
and looks were kind. Is that time forgotten! Is 
the past blotted from your memory by the happi- 
ness of the present ?” 

“‘ Forgotten! happiness!” repeated the Jady bit- 
terly, and she thought of her dreaded return to her 
quiet home. 

“Then you are not happy,” said the gentleman 
sadly, looking earnestly at her as he spoke; “ do 
not contradict me, I have read the expression of 
that face too well, in other days, to be deceived in 
it now ; you are dissatisfied ; I see it in your rest- 
less manner, your wandering glance. It has been 
a comfort to me in all my lonely pilgrimage, to pic- 
ture the bliss you were enjoying and bestowing; 
yet I find you here, unattended by the care J should 
never have found wearisome ; and even the name 
of happiness, you call in bitterness. Evelyn! J 
would never have left you, even with friends !” 

It were difficult to paint the feelings that go- 





deceived and rejected suitor, Evelyn answered 
confusedly—and the gentleman, taking the vacant 


verned Mrs. Mordante as she listened to these 
words. Surprise and anger gave way before the 
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visiter’s altered and softened manner; his sympa- 
thy offended, and his inferences piqued her; yet, 
as he continued, a thousand tender memories 
thronged about her; dreams were recalled whose 
love-light had faded; and hopes she had long tried 
to forget, came back blighted. There are mo- 
ments when indecision decides our destiny; the 
sorrows of many vears, for Evelyn, hung on those 
brief instants of silence, and remembrance, and re- 
gret. It was a relief to her when the party rose 
to quit the theatre, for she had vainly endeavored 
to resume the usual gayety of her manner, and 
perhaps for the first time, her levity vanished be- 
fore the tumult of real and conflicting feelings. 

With the easy familiarity of an intimate friend, 
the gentleman adjusted her shawl, and attended 
her to her carriage. ‘“ We shall meet often, I 
trust,” he whispered ; “ you cannot refuse me friend- 
ship, though you denied me love !” 

“ We leave town in a few days,”’ was the lady’s 
reply. 

‘So soon!” he exclaimed, “is my glimpse of 
happiness to be as brief as it is unexpected! You 
know I cannot visit you, for Mr. Mordante once 
dreaded me as a rival, and has never forgiven me 
my transient place in your kindness. He was 
jealous, you remember, of every smile you deigned 
to bestow on others, and J should scarcely be a 
welcome visiter even now. But I will see you 
elsewhere ; nay, do not forbid it, Evelyn ; may we 
not still be friends !” and he pressed her hand as 
he assisted her to the carriage, with a warmth far 
from friendly. 

Evelyn did not see the smile of triumph on the 
face of her former lover, as, agitated by the inter- 
view she hastily returned his parting salutation. 
Angry at his boldness, dissatisfied with herself for 
not repelling it at first, decidedly, yet bound by 
countless sweet thoughts to the offender, Evelyn 
yetained no trace of animation as she entered the 
reom where her husband awaited her return. Mr. 
Mordante was seated by a table apparently read- 
ing a newspaper, but he put it aside on her en- 
trance, and after looking up for an instant at her 
pale face, said gravely, “‘ You seem fatigued, Eve- 
lyn, but if you are not too weary, I wish to con- 
verse with you for a few moments.” 

The lady threw off her shawl, and seated herself 
opposite to him in silence. ‘You attended the 
play this evening,” resumed her husband, “ con- 
trary to my wishes, as I could not accompany you, 
and I cannot approve of your appearing so fre- 
quently in public, without the sanction of my pre- 
sence. I am aware that my opinions on this sub- 
ject are behind the age, but I had hoped that from 
you, at least, they would have met respect and 
compliance. My engagement terminated sooner 
than I expected, and I entered the theatre to at- 
tend you home. You were so deeply absorbed in 
the earnest conversation of the gentleman beside 








you, that my approach was unnoticed ; do not look 
so alarmed,” he continued haughtily, “ I overheard 
no secrets, though your companion seemed to be 
making you his confidante. May I ask, Mrs. Mor- 
dante, if you had expected to meet Mr. Lesbourne?” 

‘Indeed I did not know he had returned,” Eve- 
lyn answered; “I was much surprised at seeing 
him—but you well know we are old acquain- 
tances.” 

“He is not a person whose conduct or princi- 
ples I admire,” returned Mr. Mordante. “Is he a 
particular favorite of yours ?” 

Evelyn said, with a blush, that he was not. 

“Then I trust you will be guided by my wishes, 
and not allow him the privileges of one. Do not 
think me exacting, Evelyn—I would not ask you 
to give up a valued friend, even if our opinions re- 
garding him differed ; but as you confess you have 
no friendship for Mr. Lesbourne, I am sure you 
will not hesitate to grant my request and treat him 
coldly. He is admired in society, and his manners 
are graceful ; but he is not a desirable intimate, 
and has few qualities to win serious approval. | 
believe I am still a lover, dearest, for I cannot bear 
to see your smiles and attention bestowed on 
strangers ; will you promise me to be less generous 
with them hereafter ?” 

Frightened and perplexed, Evelyn readily ac- 
ceded, and her conscience smote her for her dis- 
simulation, as Mordante, gratified by her prompt 
consent, and angry with himself for his suspicion, 
tenderly drew her towards him, and kissed her 
forehead. 

“You look tired and ill,” he said, “ but the roses 
will speedily bloom on your cheeks, for we shall 
soon be at home again!” Home! how few charms 
that word held for Evelyn! 

She arose the following day, restless and fever- 
ish, from a sleep haunted by troubled dreams. 
Alarmed by her appearance, Mr. Mordante insisted 
on her spending the morning quietly in her room. 
He endeavored to prevail on her to relinquish her 
evening engagement; but she remonstrated so ve- 
hemently, that he yielded to her urgent persua- 
sions, and agreed to accompany her to the assem- 
bly she intended to grace. 

The day dragged wearily on, as Evelyn sat list- 
less and alone with a new novel in her hand. 
She could not bind her thoughts to the page before 
her, and they wandered back to the occurrences of 
the previous night. They rested on her unex- 
pected téte-d-téte with her discarded lover, and 
her husband’s dislike to him, and she was busily 
wondering if Lesbourne would be at the ball that 
evening ; and fancying Mr. Mordante’s stern glances 
and suspicious watchfulness if he should be, when 
a note was brought to her. She knew the writing 
well, and the seal was one she had given Lesbourne 
during their engagement. His boldness in ven- 
turing thus to address her, was beyond even her 
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forgiveness—and she rang hastily to inquire who 
had left the letter, that she might return it uno- 
pened. She learned it had been brought by a ser- 
vant who had not stayed for a reply. Ignorant 
where to direct it, Evelyn was tempted for a mo- 
ment to shew it to her husband; but dread of his 
certain displeasure, and its probable consequences, 
mingled with fear that the contents of the note 
might compromise herself, concurred to prevent 
this confidence. She could not show the letter 
without revealing her own continued deception, 
and she lacked the moral courage to do that. A 
few lingering scruples—a few flickering doubts, 
and the seal was broken. With tremulous eager- 
ness she locked the door of the apartment to pre- 
vent interruption. 

In the early dawn of error, we shrink from the 


offend you ; but I can scarcely regret it as I ought, 
since it has been the cause of my writing to you 
once more, and tracing, though for the last time, 
the magic name I have loved 30 long. I shall see 
you to-night. Will you bring me the written as- 
surance of your friendship, that I may treasure it 
hereafter, when we are divided, perhaps forever ? 
If I ask too much, your refusal will be a sufficient 
punishment ; but let the period when we were 
more than friends come back to your thoughts, 
and you cannot deny your kind wishes to him who 
once was blest with the belief of your love!” 

Painful and perplexing were the reflections sum- 
moned by these words—many and varying the re- 
solutions they occasioned. She dared not answer 
them; and as the remembrance of her husband’s 
gentleness and indulgence stole over her, she half 
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the past was ever as dear to you as your confes-| periment ; for a faint spirit, there is no safety but 
sions acknowledged. We had parted—coldly on| in avoiding the temptation it cannot struggle with ; 
your side,—on mine, how mournfully! Could I| heaven help the heart that trusts thus to its own 
see you again without painful recollections of pro- | weakness ! 


mises broken, and affections unvalued? For you, 


Evelyn had never looked half so beautiful; her 


lovely and beloved, the present has unnumbered | cheek was colored with feverish brightness; and 
sources of happiness—mine were all lost in losing | thought lent to her features, an earnestness of ex- 
you. Forgive me, if the rush of those old feelings] pression usually wanting in their loveliness. Mr. 
awoke emotions of regret and bitterness, too deep| Mordante gazed on her proudly and kindly as he 
for concealment or control, if I spoke hastily, per-| carefully adjusted her cloak. He spoke so gently 
haps rudely. Had you loved, Evelyn, as I once] too, that Evelyn shrank, conscience-stricken, from 
dared to dream, you would pity, without blaming, | his expressions of admiration and tenderness. Her 
the impulses of a heart, in which hope has faded| thoughts were busy with herself, or she would 
before the lessons of memory, and tenderness left| have observed that her companion’s tone was sad ; 
nothing but despair. I fancied time had brought|that he seemed anxious and harassed. Some 
me, at least, outward calmness, that in returning | uneasy impression was evidently weighing on him, 
to your presence I should bear with me, self-com-| and it was with an effort he appeared composed. 
mand and the power to suffer in silence. But I| His grief, whatever it might be, was concealed 
was wrong, your influence is fatal to my peace; I| from his wife, either to spare her pain, or to avoid 
find my philosophy all vanity. In a few days you|her condolence. She was too selfish to console 
will go to your happy home, and we may not meet|earnestly ; and the sympathy of indifference, is 
again for years. Can we not part now in kind-|profanation. 


ness t Evelyn, will you write me one line of com- 
passion and pardon? My presumption might well' served this evening if you should meet Mr. Les- 


“I entreat you, dearest, to be cautious and re- 
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bourne. I have known him long, and indeed he|and then again approached Evelyn. He entreated 


is undeserving your notice ; will you promise me 
to avoid him if possible, or at least to treat him 
coldly ?” 

The flush deepened on the lady’s cheek, and she 
turned hastily from the light as she remonstrated 
against the rudeness of repulsing an old acquain- 
tance. 

“You need not be rude, Evelyn; I only ask 
you to guard your words where they might be mis- 
construed, and to put aside levity which would cer- 
tainly be misunderstood. Mr. Lesbourne is well 
aware of my knowledge of his past life, and dis- 
likes me as much as I condemn him, and that cool- 
ness will be foundation enough for yours. I will 
tell you hereafter my reasons for this request, and 
you will not think me unreasonable, though I may 
seem so now.” 

“Then I will not go out to-night,” exclaimed 
the lady impatiently, afraid to give a promise she 
was prepared to break, and irritated at being lec- 
tured again on this subject. 

“Is it then so disagreeable to you to afford me 
pleasure ?” returned Mordante, in a sad and disap- 
pointed tone. 
happy. Only remember, that my happiness de- 
pends on your conduct. Will you sacrifice your 
husband’s peace to the ‘idle claim of a mere ac- 
quaintancet And now look gay once more, I can- 
not bear to see your lip without its smile. O! 
Evelyn, if you could but dream how I love you!” 
and with passionate tenderness he drew her towards 
him. 

Ah! what taunting self-reproach throbbed in that 
heart so faint and erring! Why was there not 
some prophet tone, to tell, before tvo late, the re- 
morse, the weariness and the suffering, hoarded up 
in the future to brand that bright young brow ? 
Alas! the warning had been uttered and silenced. 
Conscience once hushed to sleep may rise to tor- 
ture, but will wake no more to save. Not amid 
the shadows of ignorance do we tread the pathway 
of life: the mentor is beside us, if we would but 
listen; the star shines over us, if we would but 
look; we falter, and the friendly voice grows 
weaker; we err, and the star is clouded. We 
yield to follies, and deplore their results; we 
darken our own lot, and then call our sorrows— 
Destiny. 

Lesbourne and Evelyn met that evening with 
the unruffled self-possession which is the philoso- 
phy of society. Every look was guarded, every 
word was studied; even Mordante was satisfied 
with his wife’s coldly placid manner. Unwilling 
to wound her by appearing to doubt her compli- 
ance with his request, he ceased the watchfulness 
which only served to embarrass its object. Les- 
bourne waited at a distance, until he saw Mordante 
engaged in another room with a group of gentle- 
men who were discussing some political question, 


“No, Evelyn, you must go and be} 





her to waltz—she declined, coolly and positively. 
He bit his lip with suppressed vexation ; but said 
in a careless tone, loud enough to be heard by 


those near him, “I believe you are prudent to de- 


cline ; the circle is so crowded there is little plea- 
sure in waltzing. Pray do you know whether Mr. 
Mordante received my note this morning?” and 
then, as those around them joined the dance, he 
drew nearer, and continued almost in a whisper— 
“ Evelyn, why will you force me thus to act the 
hypocrite? Have you suffered the unjust prejudices 
of your husband to erase an early friend from your 
kindness? Is my last hope granted! have you an- 
swered my letter ?” 

““ You asked an impossibility,” was the reply; 
“but if you are willing that Mr. Mordante should 
read that letter, I will write any answer he may 
dictate.” 

“ Your ideas of confidence are really romantic. 
Have you carried them so far as to show our former 
correspondence to your husband? I have the honor 
of possessing several of your letters, which, if you 
wish, I will send to Mr. Mordante.” 

The lady quailed before the sarcastic tone and 
mocking look of her companion ; and with the soft- 
ness he could assume so gracefully, Lesbourne 
said, “ Evelyn you are greatly changed, since you 
can treat so harshly a desire so simple as mine. 
Your conduct has already made me a wanderer, 
and your severity now only confirms the many 
griefs of the past. I shall leave this city speedily, 
and never trouble you again. There is no glad- 
ness here for one who has lost the affection, and is 
refused the friendship which would have brightened 
and blest his life. Do not recall me in anger, be- 
cause I have loved too well to be politic ; but for- 
give, and if you can, forget me !” 

Evelyn could not listen to this unmoved ; that 
voice had still a music she could not resist; and 
her own was tremulous as she said, “‘ You re- 
proach me with severity; is it kind, is it generous 
in you to address me with words whose very gen- 
tleness is insult? I go home to-morrow, if I can 
call that home where I enjoy no happiness and 
feel no love. Why will you make it more wretched 
still by embittering my memoriest The promises 
that bind me now are more sacred than any which 
united us, and I implore you not to recall a time I 
cannot think of without agony. I loved you as I 
never can love again; your lot is brighter than 
mine—leave me to that solitude of heart, you only 
make more lonely!” and Evelyn could scarcely 
restrain the tears, called forth by the war of pain- 
ful feelings. 

“Are you ready to return home, Mrs. Mor- 
dante?” inquired a stern voice beside her; and 
without staying for her reply, Mr. Mordante si- 
lently drew her hand within his arm. Lesbourne 
met with haughty indifference the glance of wither- 
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ing contempt Mr. Mordante bestowed on him, and 
turned with perfect composure to utter some gay 
remark to the lady next to him. Evelyn noticed 
the look and the action, and she needed no expla- 
nation of either. 

That Mr. Mordante had heard at least the latter 
portion of their conversation, was evident; and 
what could she explain in her own defence ? With 
the ceremonious coldness of a stranger, he assisted 
her to the carriage—and ordering the door to be 
closed, proceeded homeward on foot. 

Who shall say this world has no punishment for 
transgression? Sooner or later error recoils upon 
its author; from the follies of youth spring many 
of life’s after-sorrows ; and the weary victim of 
self-reproach has no reward but a blighted exis- 
tence, and no hope but a quiet grave. 

The moments of that solitary ride, were the 
most wretched Evelyn had ever known. For the 
first time a doubt of Lesbourne’s sincerity rushed 
upon her; and she questioned the earnestness of 
one who could employ hypocrisy so successfully 
with others. It is always terrible to doubt one we 
love, for affection loses its holiness in losing its 
faith; how doubly fearful was the suspicion that 
she had sacrificed to an idle illusion, all the happi- 
ness, all the peace of her own and another's exis- 
tence! She dreaded to meet Mordante again; and 
as the remembrance of his kindness, his tender en- 
treaties, his unceasing indulgence rose over her, 
she shrank shuddering from the purity and depth 
of the proud devotion she had wronged. The pre- 
sent and the future, both were full of terrors to 
her mental gaze ; how could she expect forgiveness 
from a heart so lofty and so deceived? even if for- 
given, what could she feel hereafter of pleasure or 
repose? She knew that Mordante’s adoration for 
truth was stronger even than his love, and how had 
she trampled on both! She recollected Arthur 
too, so dependant and suffering, committed with 
such trembling tenderness to her care—her whole 
career, as she looked back on it now, seemed one 
record of falsehood and broken trusts. There was 
little remaining of the loveliness her husband had 
dwelt on so proudly, as Evelyn threw herself on 
the couch in her room, and sobbed with agony be- 
yond the power of utterance. The sufferings of 
many months seemed centred in a few hours, and 
she had no comfort in reflection, no solace in a 
higher hope. She listened anxiously for the sound 
of Mordante’s footstep; at last it came. He en- 
tered the adjoining apartment; the door was partly 
open, and Evelyn saw him prepare to write. He 
first opened a drawer containing papers, and ar- 
ranged them carefully—then he commenced a let- 
ter, and her heart grew faint; too well she knew 
those lines were to herself. He wrote rapidly ; 
and confidence died in her soul, as she saw the 
settled calmness of that haughty brow. More 
than once, urged by the impetuosity of wretched- 
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ness and regret, she was tempted to enter that 
room, to confess her faults, and implore their par- 
don—to kneel in that most abject prostration,— 
the humility of an erring heart. One look of gen- 
tler grief on the countenance before her ; one gleam 
of anger, less stern in its sorrow, and even yet the 
days to come, might have brought peace to them 
both ; but it was not to be thus. Mordante’s was 
the composure of a mind whose resolutions were 
unswerving, and Evelyn’s that timid and unprofita- 
ble repentance which had no moral courage. ‘The 
letter was sealed—the various papers were re- 
placed in the drawer, and Mordante arose to de- 
part. Evelyn hesitated no longer, and the next 
moment saw her kneeling at her husband’s feet. 
“In mercy do not leave me!” she exclaimed— 
“TI will tell you all, if you will but stay and pity 
me !” 

Mordante regarded her with compassion, not un- 
mingled with contempt ; Evelyn felt that look ; her 
terror returned ; she arose and stood trembling be- 
fore him. 

* I do pity you from my soul, Evelyn,” was his 
reply, in a tone so calm as to crush all hope in his 
listener ; “ and you can tell me nothing that I do 
not already know. I am not to be again deceived— 
let me pass!” and his hand was on the lock of the 
door. 

“* Stay for one instant !” was the wife’s passion- 
ate prayer—“ tell me what you heard, what you 
believe, and I will confess to you the truth.” 

“Truth!” repeated Mordante with involuntary 
scorn ; and then in his cold voice he continued, “ I 
need no confessions; the expressions I uninten- 
tionally overheard to-night, have revealed enough. 
Did I require other proof of your early and pro- 
tracted deception, accident has given it in the last 
half hour; I found this note among my papers :” 
and he pointed to Lesbourne’s letter, on the table, 
beside his own. All Evelyn’s energy forsook her 
as her eyes fell on the fatal note; and without a 
word of explanation, she buried her face in her 
clasped hands in helpless despair. She heard 
Mordante’s step ; the door closed ; yet she was mo- 
tionless as if bound by some sudden spell. When 
she looked up again, she was alone. She eagerly 
seized her husband’s letter; it contained these 
lines : 

“T do not write to reproach you ; I leave you to 
your conscience and your memory. After late 
events, all confidence between us must end. I owe 
it to myself to prevent all repetition of deceit on 
your part. It will be unnecessary for us to meet 
again; an interview could only be painful to me, 
and humiliating to yourself. 1 shall remain in 
town some time longer, but have ordered the car- 
riage to convey you home. I will make every ar- 
rangement for your future comfort, but I must re- 
quest, that while you continue under the same roof 
with my child, you will not interfere with his pur- 
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suits or companions. I learned by a letter received 
this evening, that he is suffering from illness ; and 
had I obeyed the dictates of my feelings, I should 
have hastened to him at once, and perhaps been 
spared the torments of the last few hours. But I 
was unwilling to deprive you of the enjoyment you 
anticipated so eagerly, and hoped you would, at 
your own suggestion, accompany me home to-mor- 
row. It was willed otherwise, and my presence 
there shall trouble you no longer. Arthur is in 
affectionate care, and I do not wish to render more 
grievous that loneliness of heart you deplore. 
When my child has sufficiently recovered, he will 
be removed to another home, and you will be at 
liberty to select your own companions. Rest as- 
sured that I shall-not hereafter interfere with your 
friendships. As soon as my engagements will 
permit, 1 intend going abroad, perhaps for years. 
I leave you in pity, rather than anger ; and the only 
wish I now feel with regard to you, is an earnest 
hope, that for both our sakes, we may never meet 
again.” 

Exhausted by emotions so new and terrible, 
Evelyn wept herself to sleep; and the next day 
was far advanced, before she awoke from that 
slumber of despair. The cloak Mordante had ad- 
justed was still around her, and her ball dress 
seemed strangely at variance with her paleness 
and haggard expression. Her hair, uncurled and 
tangled, was put back from a forehead on which 
trouble had imprinted the sadness of time. Slowly, 
and with the lassitude of a mind tried beyond its 
strength, she recalled the occurrences of the past 
night. They appeared to have happened long 
ago ; she could not realize an alteration in her lot 
so sudden. ‘To the young, change seems necessa- 
rily the task of time ; it takes many years of expe- 
rience in grief, to teach us how often the most im- 
portant vicissitudes of existence are the work of a 
few hours—how a single instant may form a strong 
contrast, between what has been, and what is! 

Evelyn had no energy left, even for tears, when 
she reached her lonely home. There were no 
bright faces to smile her welcome—no gay voices 
to grow sweeter at her coming; all was silent and 
cheerless. Instructed by a letter from Mordante 
of all that had taken place, Miss Courtney was 
prepared for the lady’s return ; and after a brief in- 
terview, embarrassing to them both, Evelyn re- 


tired to her apartment, and Edith to her station 
Evelyn 
dared not approach the child’s room; her husband’s 
command that he should not be contaminated by 
her presence, was not to be disobeyed. She heard 
the soft steps of the attendants as they moved 
lightly in the chamber of sickness—she caught the 
weak voice of the boy in his murmurs of pain and 
delirium ; and she, the mistress of that mansion, 
the promised guardian of that child, was alone and 


beside the sick bed of her little charge. 


around her, humbled, forsaken, wretched. A proud 
disposition, or a sensitive heart, would have sunk 
beneath the humiliation of such a position; but 
Evelyn was not endowed with either. Hers was 
the tempestuous sorrow which trifles gradually 
alleviate, not the mighty overwhelming misery 
which the grave relieves. Her hours were marked 
by passionate weeping, or sullen composure ; they 
brought her neither self-knowledge, nor the resig- 
nation which is wisdom. She blamed alternately 
her own folly, and Mordante’s severity; but the 
latter was not unexpected ; she had incurred it not 
in ignorance; she had known from the first that 
her husband, noble and high-principled himself, 
had no patience with the weakness, nor indulgence 
for the errors of others. She could complain of 
no injustice; deceived and trifled with, as Mor- 
dante had been, he had consulted her comfort in 
all his arrangements for the future—he had taken 
from her only the confidence and the love she had 
wronged. Even with her faint sense of right, 
Evelyn could not doubt the loftiness of his mo- 
tives; he had never seemed to her, in the flush and 
fulness of his affection, half so worthy of rever- 
ence, as now, in the coldness of scornful compas- 
sion. Several days passed; she learned from the 
attendants that Arthur’s illness had increased, and 
that his father had been sent for. Unconsciously 
she cherished the hope that Mordante’s feelings 
might have softened ; that the violence of his emo- 
tions might have left him kinder thoughts, and she 
would even yet be trusted and forgiven. This 
dream deepened to a belief, and during the three 
days he spent by the side of his child, Evelyn lis- 
tened with feverish anxiety for his well-known 
step; but she listened in vain. At length she was 
told Arthur’s danger was over, and as soon as he 
could bear removal he was to return home with 
Edith; that Mr. Mordante was going abroad im- 
mediately, and intended leaving there the following 
morning. As the moments dragged on without 
bearing the pined-for meeting, this last hope de- 
serted her; she dared not risk the additional hu- 
miliation of seeking an interview which would be 
useless, and all the tumult of contending impulses 
overwhelmed her again. ‘The carriage which was 
te convey her husband from the home she had 
made so gloomy, waited at the door. She heard 
his tremulous farewell to his child, and the boy’s 
passionate exclamations of grief. Then Mordante’s 
parting words to Edith, fell coldly on her ear: 
“Let Arthur write to me regularly. God will 
bless you, Edith, for your kindness to my desolate 
child.” Evelyn watched him from her window; 
he departed without one backward glance; the 
earriage rolled rapidly away; and lopg years of 
change, and solitude, and suffering went by, before 
the wife saw that face, or heard that voice again. 
JANE T. LOMAX. 
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TO MY SISTER ADELA. 


Sweet sister, there’s a quiet vale 
Near to my forest home, 

Where frosty wind, and stormy gale, 
And tempest cannot come ; 


Where dew-drops lie from morn to night 
Amongst the joyous flow’rs, 

And sunbeams dance in dreamy light 
Within the odorous bowers. 


Oft, mid this valley’s garlands dim 
At the meek hour of pray’r, 

I’ve blent my vesper with the hymn 
That birds were chanting there. 


Adela, there’s a Willow tree 
Amongst that valley’s bowers, 

Beside a spring that gushes free 
As joy in girlhood’s hours ; 


And oft I bless that Willow’s lot 
When care my bosom wrings ; 

It grows in such a lovely spot, 
Among such blessed things. 


But late I sat beneath its shade 
While gentle winds pass’d by, 

And lo! the Willow droop’d her head 
And murmur'd plaintively. 


High on a rugged mountain near, 
With stately seeming form, 

There grows a Pine that year by year 
Does battle with the storm. 


And thus to it, the Willow said, 
** Oh highly favor’d tree! 

Heaven’s purest light is on thee shed, 
Would I were blest like thee. 


High o’er the mighty mouutain’s crest 
Thou wav’st thy banner fair, 

The royal eagle loves thy breast 
And rears her fledglings there. 


The clouds that o’er the valley meet, 
And wrap noon-day in night, 

Roll in bright waves beneath thy feet, 
While all above is bright. 


And when in winter’s reign of death 
My foliage all is riven, 

More glorious green, thy living wreath 
Will beckon on to heaven.” 


The Pine inclin’d her plumy head 
Above the verdant vale, 

And listen’d while the Willow said 
Her discontented wail. 


Then with an air of tender woe 
She shook her head and sigh’d, 

And with an accent soft and low 
Thus pleadingly replied : 


“Thou wouldst not wish, my sister dear, 
This rocky height to share, 

If thou couldst know how lone and drear 
These mountain-summits are ; 


Rich shades, and balm of dewy flow’rs, 
Are all around thee thrown ; 

While on these bleak eternal tow’rs 

My shadow lies alone. 





With thee the song birds make their home, 
And hymn their richest lay; 

While unto me their warblings come 
Like echoes, far away. 


And who would wish the Eagle’s brood 
To dwell within her breast ; 

Do they not make their feast of blood, 
And strew with bones, their nest ? 


The spirit of the burning noon 
Lies fierce upon my form ; 

And all unshelter’d and alone 
I bide the mountain storm. 


I dearly love the summer bowers, 
With all their glorious things ; 

Yet these bare summits have no flow’rs, 
Sweet birds, or living springs. 


And sister, He who plac’d me here, 
Gave thee that shelter’d spot ; 

Each fills her own appropriate sphere, 
Well fitted for her lot. 


Shouldst thou in thy rich home repine 
For this hleak rocky tower ; 

Or | bend from this throne of mine 
And envy thee thy bower? 


Though thou may’st fancy that my boughs 
Bathe in heaven’s purer light, 

Yet sister, Omnipresence knows 
No difference in our height.” 


Adela! thou art skill’d to hear 
The voices of the wood ; 
Then let us each adorn her sphere 
By meekly doing good. LYDIA JANE. 





TEMPERANCE. 


An Address read before the Temperance Society of Wil- 
liam & Mary College by Beverley Tucker, Professor of 
Law. Published at the request of the Society.* 

I regret, gentlemen, that my engagements have 
so long delayed the fulfilment of the duty to which 
you have been pleased to appoint me. My regret 
is proportioned to the interest I take in your asso- 
ciation, and my desire to show myself not unworthy 
of the favorable opinion manifested in your selec- 
tion of myself for that duty. But even now, I beg 
you to accept my congratulations on what you have 
done, and my thanks, on behalf of our venerable 
alma mater, for the service you have rendered to 
her. 

It is not my purpose to expatiate on the evils of 
intemperance, or the general advantages of tem- 
perance societies. Were I so inclined, I should 
find myself forestalled by innumerable publications, 
in which every argument has been exhausted, every 
exhortation urged, every anecdote collected. I 


* We have departed from our rule in giving a place to 
the above Address ; but as the duties of the learned author 
have, of late years, rendered his contributions like “‘ angels’ 
visits,” we would fain woo him again into ourcolumns.—[ Ed. 
Mess. 
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have no mind to steal the thoughts, or to repeat 
the words of other men, or to state facts, however 
striking, on doubtful evidence. It is in bad taste 
to put forth statements which stagger the faith of 
the hearer; and exhortations which urge too strongly 
the sluggish zeal, are apt to “return void” to him 
that utters them. The credulous simplicity that 
so often characterizes the best men, sometimes be- 
trays them into indiscretions which injure the cause 
they advocate. Guileless themselves, they appre- 
hend no guile in others; and, in perfect sincerity 
of heart, relate, as unquestionable, every anecdote 
they find in circulation. So too the intemperate 
zeal, with which some men advocate the cause of 
temperance, and urge on others the example of 
their own tastes and habits, sometimes provokes 
reaction. Men are reminded of the exhortation of 
the Apostle, “to be temperate in all things ;” and 
they feel, that, in the example of those who are 
so, there is a beauty that needs no eloquence to 
recommend it. 

Let me not be suspected of undervaluing tem- 
perance societies, or their labors in the cause of 
human happiness and virtue. Few men perhaps 
estimate them more highly: none prize them more. 
As a matter of éaste, intemperance is not more dis- 
gusting to any man on earth, than myself. Asa 
moral evil, no man looks upon it with more abhor- 
rence. As an enemy to peace, order, intelligence, 
industry, and all the elements of prosperity, no man 
deems it more deserving of restraint and censure. 
But it is superfluous to dwell on truths denied by 
none who are not deaf to the teachings of reason 
and experience. 

Of the general evils of intemperance therefore, I 
do not propose to speak, nor shall I offer more 
than a passing remark on that worst form which 
the deadly mischief ever can assume; when, like 
the canker-worm, it insinuates itself into the bud 
of the youthful mind, and eats the core, and for- 
ever arrests its farther development. I should 
be uncandid, gentlemen, did I pretend to think that 
many of you had been in actual danger, of this 
awful destiny. The dissipations of a college- 
life, are rarely attended with such a result. The 
very associations that tempt collegians to irregu- 
larity, are restraints on any disposition to habitual 
intemperance. Instances of young men who con- 
tract, at college, that degrading habit, which sinks 
man to the level of the brute, are quite rare. It is 
too revolting to the self-respect and pride of cha- 
racter, always so conspicuous among young gen- 
tlemen assembled together at such a place. This 
and other powerful influences, are always in action 
to restrain such as may be predisposed to intem- 
perance. The unfortunate youth, sees that he is 
forfeiting all claim to academic honors: he finds 
himself cast out of refined society ; and perceives 
that he is sinking into contempt, even with those 
who sometimes participate in his excesses. He 
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has every inducement to resist temptation, and 
struggle to recla&im himself; and, if he basely 
shrinks from the effort, he betakes himself to se- 
eret drinking, and endeavors to hide his shame 
from his companions. 

I am far, gentlemen, very far from considering 
an academic life as one of extraordinary danger to 
the habits and morals of youth. It has its trials 
indeed, but they are trials to which all men are to 
be sooner or later exposed, and which most men 
encounter under circumstances far more disadvan- 
tageous. The man whose first acquaintance with 
the exhilarating glass is made, when it offers itself 
as an antidote to the corroding cares of his more 
advanced life, is sorely tried. It comes to soothe 
the anguish of a bruised spirit, and he receives it 
as a friend. It stretches forth a hand to lift him 
from the abyss of despair, and he clutches it with 
the eagerness of a drowning man. It comes to 
deaden the sense of present suffering, to blot out 
from his mind the memory of the irreparable past, 
and to blind him to the fearful approach of the in- 
evitable future. He has indeed been told that death 
is in the cup, and that in the end it will surely ag- 
gravate the ills it proposes to alleviate. But he 
does not know this, and having nothing else to 
hope for, he hopes this may not be true. Buried 
in solitude ; hiding his afflictions from the common 
eye; why should he suffer, when the Comforter is 
at hand, whose cheering influence may lighten his 
afflictions? In the night he tosses on his bed; his 
pillow is wet with tears ; and sleep— 

‘“« Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care ; 

Balm of hurt minds,” denies her balm to him. 
When there is none to pity, none to soothe, and 
none to censure, shall he forbear to steep his 
senses in forgetfulness with the oblivious draught 
that courts his lip? Happy! happy he, whose 
first struggle with this temptation is not postponed 
till the authority of parents and tutors and the in- 
fluence of generous emulation are no more, and till 
the petty troubles that do but dim the sunshine of 
youth, are exchanged for that deep midnight of the 
mind, which no ray of hope can penetrate, and 
which despair peoples with the fiends, and lights 
up with the fires of hell. 

Gentlemen ; if 1 were called on to say wherein 
consists the chief advantage of an academic educa- 
tion, I should place it precisely here. Speaking from 
the experience of a life, of which nearly half has 
been spent in connexion with this institution, I am 
satisfied that it teaches nothing so valuable as self- 
knowledge, and the habits of self-command, self- 
respect, and self-confidence, which it is our study 
to establish in the mind of the student. I think I 
may speak as well for my brother-professors as for 
myself, when I say, that never do we feel so sure 
that our labors will not be in vain, as when we see 








that the minds of our young friends are awakened 
to a sense of the value of these things. 
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Little does he know of life, who is not aware 
that its sorest trials, its most formidable dangers, 
are to be encountered in the struggle with our own 
passions. These are the fiery steeds that drag the 
chariot which youth is so eager to mount, and 
which is to bear us all, whether we will or no, 
through all the burning signs of the zodiac of life’s 
eventful day. Like the son of Clymene, all of us 
have to pass between the threatening horns of the 
bull, and the bloody jaws of the lion, and the long 
ensnaring arms of the poisonous scorpion. Each 
of us must contend, as best he may, with the eager 
spirit of the winged steeds that stand impatiently 
pawing at the barrier, and filling the air with the 
fiery breath of their neighings. Alas! how many 
are there, whose eagerness to enter on this peri- 
lous career, is, like that of Phaeton, exactly propor- 
tioned to their incompetency to its tasks and dan- 
gers! To what destiny it shall lead, depends on 
the firmness and skill of the hand that holds the 
reins. Whether we shall plod heavily along, un- 
noticed to the goal; whether we shall set fire to 
the earth, leaving a track of seared desolation to 
perpetuate a curse on our memory; whether we 
shall impiously war against heaven, and provoke 
God’s thunders to strike us down in mid career; 
or, mounting up on the wings of the morning, shall 
run our bright course along the appointed path of 
usefulness and duty, blest of God, and a blessing 
to the world, depends on ourselves. 

At what hazard does he enter on this dangerous 
journey of life, who, kept in strict irresponsible pu- 
pilage, to the very hour that suddenly establishes 
him in all the prerogatives of manhood, has the 
reins of self-government for the first time commit- 
ted to his unpractised hand. What father does 
not tremble, as he utters the last admonitions 
which are to prepare his son for the dangers he is 
about to encounter? What father does not wish 
that the days of pupilage could be yet a little while 
prolonged? What father’s heart does not echo the 
tender expostulations, the touching appeals of Apollo 
to his impatient and ambitious son? How earnestly 
does he wish that a small portion of parental au- 
thority might still be allowed him ; an authority to 
advise, if not to command—to censure, if not to 
condemn—to restrain, if not to control—to rebuke, 
if not to punish. But no. The fatal hour has 
come; the wand of authority is broken; the word 
of power is hushed; and the impatient youth, im- 
patient by reason of his prolonged pupilage, rushes 
unprepared to the exercise of all the rights, and 
the enjoyment of all the privileges, and (as he 
fondly imagines) the pleasures of manhood, and 
absolute freedom. 

Gentlemen; that season of preparation which 
the anxious father wishes thus to employ—that 
mitigated authority which would exercise the un- 
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evils that await its errors, it is the office of aca- 
demic discipline to supply. Experience is the 
only school of practical wisdom, and it is prover- 
bially a dear school. To him who takes his first 
lessons after he has arrived at that time of life, 
when mistakes are visited with loss of character 
and loss of fortune, it is dear indeed. Then the 
protecting disabilities of the law are removed: 
then the responsibility of the father is withdrawn ; 
then the sympathy with which men look on the 
errors of youth, no longer pleads for him ; then the 
paternal roof no longer affords shelter to the erring 
prodigal; and the respectability of a father’s name 
is no longer a screen, behind which the disgrace of 
the son can lie hid, until it is forgotten. 
“In naked helplessness, and aching pride, 
He bears the unpitying blast on every side ;” 

and when he would retrieve his error, there is 
none to guide his footsteps through the labyrinth in 
which he is involved. Where shall he find the 
unquestionable sincerity of a father’s advice? where 
the stern fidelity of a tutor’s admonitions? Who 
now will take the trouble to understand his affairs ; 
to think for him ; to watch over him ; to supply the 
defects of his knowledge; to counsel his inexpe- 
rience ; to rebuke his follies; to restrain his way- 
wardness ; to soothe, and cheer, and reanimate his 
wounded spirit? 

These considerations have long since led me to 
the conviction, that there is decided benefit to the 
student in a system of discipline, that leaves him, 
for the most part, the regulator of the details of 
his college life. The responsibilities under which 
he assumes, to a certain extent, the guardianship 
of his own morals, and the formation of his own 
habits, afford a reasonable security, that he will be 
faithful to himself in the dicharge of this important 
task. Entrusted with a considerable portion of 
personal independence, before he has learned to be 
impatient of restraint, and restive under authority, 
a slight admonition, a hint at reproof, are often 
enough to keep him in the path of duty, while, at 
the same time, he is left to feel himself free, and 
to enjoy the success of his struggle against tempta- 
tion, as a triumph achieved by himself. 

In these struggles, and in these triumphs, is one 
of the most important parts of education. They 
teach self-command : they inspire self-confidence, 
and self-respect, and these make the Man. Idle- 
ness and dissipation are the serpents that steal into 
the cradle of infant genius; and, in his strife with 
these, is the first trial—the first exercise of his forti- 
tude and prowess. He strangles the enemies that 
seek to destroy him there, and thenceforward he 
treads upon the adder and the asp unharmed. 

In your association, gentlemen, I see an instance 
of this: hateful and destructive as intemperance 
is, the security that you have provided for your- 





practised youth in his first essays at the duties of 
manhood, without exposing him to the irreparable 


selves against that disgusting vice, owes its chief 
value to the fact, that it is devised, established, and 
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consecrated by yourselves. The prudence that 
detected your danger—the practical wisdom that 
adopted the remedy, are both deserving praise; but 
what are these in comparison with the resolution 
that adopted, and the fortitude and manliness that 
sustain you in it? 

I am aware that some, not remarkable for pro- 
fundity of thought, are pleased to deride the idea 
of the good that comes by the experience of evil. 
To such the wisdom of the Creator, in preparing 
man for the holiness and happiness of heaven, by 
his sojourn in this vale of sin and sorrow, may look 
like absurdity. ‘To me it seems to present an in- 
structive example, of which they, who are called 
to aid him in his great work of preparing the 
hearts and minds of his creatures for his service, 
would do well to avail themselves. 

‘** Satan desires to have us all, that he may sift 
us as wheat;”’ and it is in that sore trial that the 
character acquires the strength and consistency 
which the Saviour sought to establish in the chosen 
disciple whom he had just before selected and 
planted as the corner-stone of his church on earth. 

The beginning of wisdom is self-knowledge. 
It awakens to repentance. It is the guide to re- 
formation. Perceiving our errors “ we are cleansed 
from secret faults,” to which self-love might have 
blinded us to the end. ‘The lessons taught in this 
severe school, are infinitely various, and suited to 
all the infinite variety of human character. To 
each man they teach that which it is most impor- 
tant that he should know. ‘To humble, unpretend- 
ing merit, they impart self-respect, encouraging it 
to emerge from obscurity, and signalize itself in 
the tasks of virtue and usefulness. To rash pre- 
sumption, they administer rebukes that admonish it 
to hide its insufficiency behind the semblance of 
modesty. They teach confidence to the strong, 
and prudence to the weak ; and, at the same time, 
they apply to both the salutary discipline of opin- 
ion, which prescribes forbearance to the one, and 
inspires the other with a sense of security. 

Gentlemen; it is common to speak of youth as 
the season when the passions are most intense. I 
neither affirm nor deny this. It may or may not 
be so. That their ebullitions are then most fre- 
quent and conspicuous, 1 doubt not. Not regu- 
lated by experience, not restrained by reason, 
youth, given up to absolute independence and self- 
command, rarely exhibits any thing but instances 
of degrading and mischievous self-indulgence. 
But, even in such cases, we seldom find that any 
one passion takes the entire mastery of the whole 
man. Ambition fights against debauchery: the 
love of pleasure against the love of money. Vanity 
struggles with sloth; and Love, the most active 
and seducing of the whole, rebukes every thing 
that is degrading, and stimulates to all that is 
graceful and honorable. And Love itself! what is 
it in the young heart just awakened to its influence ? 
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A fire that warms, but burns not ; a pleasing pang, 
whose agony delights: a sylph-like form, that 
spreads its gossamer-wing in the eye of beauty; 
and feeds on the balmy sighs of hope, and is chilled 
and dissipated by the cold breath of indifference. 
I am aware that I am here treading on dangerous 
ground, and may provoke a spirit of opposition to 
all I have advanced, or may advance. I dare 
say there are few among you, who have not alrea- 
dy conceived a passion, which, to him that feels 
it, seems immortal. Few arrive at full manhood, 
without having contracted a disease of the heart, 
which the victim expects to carry to his grave, 
And why not? Who would not die so sweet a 
death? How can the passion cease, when he 
hugs it to his bosom as the joy, not the torment, 
of his life? The thing is impossible. But when 
Coquetry throws aside her mask; when the art 
that was employed to ensnare the suitor, is no lon- 
ger exerted to retain the disregarded lover ; “* when 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” are ex- 
changed for slighting neglect—what thent What 
though the ‘‘ Sapphire’s blaze may cease to shine” 
beside the eye of Phillis ‘—what though it is “ jet 
black, and like a hawk, and winna let a body be?” 
Is there not something more touching, more ten- 
der, in the dewy glance that steals from the half 
transparent lid of Chloe’s, “ like the clear blue sky, 
just trembling through a cloud of purest white,” or 
as if a violet peeped out from beneath a new-fallen 
snowflake? Is there no reaction in offended self- 
love, to kindle resentment, and suggest the thought 
“Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 

Is there nothing in the testimony of the flattering 
mirror to remind the graceful youth, that if she 
wont, another will? In short, whatever be the 
force of youthful passion, is there nothing in the 
versatility of youth to divert its energy, or elude 
the destroying blow? Who would sacrifice life, 
health, honor, peace of mind, self-respect, or even 
the cold sense of duty, for any one. object, when 
surrounded by ten thousand others, all lawful, all 
within reach, al] glittering with the dews of life’s 
young morning, all sparkling in its rosy light? 

Gentlemen; the passage from childhood to age 
is the transition from the belief that all is bright 
and beautiful and good, to the conviction that all is 
vanity. In this transition, the passions, one by 
one, wither and perish, as the worthlessness of 
their respective objects is made manifest by expe- 
rience. But the desire of happiness remains, and 
the heart, as eagerly as ever, asks, “who will 
show it any good!” Thus the force of each ex- 
piring passion ‘is distributed among those which 
survive, until at last, when only one remains, that 
one burns with all the intensity of all the rest. 
The difference between him who has lived to know 
that there is nothing good under the sun, and him 
who has but ascertained the worthlessness of all 
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things but one, on which alone his hopes of happi-|most critical season, to a system of coercion! 
ness are centred, is the difference between a soul | Should she not rather seize the occasion to imbue 
prepared for heaven, and one ready to sell itself to| the heart with a lively scorn of every thing that is 
perdition. Look at AmBITIoN as it flames in the| base, with disgust and loathing at every thing 
breast of a man, who, having accomplished all the | that is impure, brutal, or degrading? Is not that 
subordinate purposes of life, has outlived every do- | the moment to place before generous and aspiring 
mestic enjoyment, without having outlived his pow- | youth the Circean cup, that transforms the image 
ers. Inthe heart of the husband and father, it held| of God into a beast, that, with his own hands, he 
divided empire. ‘To the widowed and childless old | may dash it to the ground, and trample on its frag- 
man, it is the fierce and remorseless tyrant that | ments? 
prompts him to trample on the hopes and hearts of| Thus we reason. It is in this spirit, that those 
others. ‘“ What he inflicts he feels.” Look at| who have charge of the education of youth, choose 
Avarice. Why is it sordid and craving, just in|to commit the regulation of their own conduct, 
proportion as the miser has none to love, none to|in great measure, to the youth themselves. We 
inherit his wealth? The reason is the same. All| think it enough to bring in aid of Reason, and their 
other passions have been lopped away, and the|own nobler passions, our candid advice, and frank 
whole vigor of the mind has gone to nourish this. | admonitions; and, in the last resort, to apply the 
Now turn to the other extreme of life. See|extreme measure of our academic censures, and 
childhood’s furious rage and clamorous grief! If|to cut off, and banish from among us, those whom 
Passion have power to kill, shall that boy live to| these admonitions, aided by Reason, and Ambition, 
manhood? Even while you ask the question, it is|and the Love OF HONORABLE INDEPENDENCE, and 
answered in a beaming smile of love and joy.|the Love orf woman, cannot keep from the foul 
Some new and cheap delight has soothed his grief,|stye of brutish debauchery. Let them go! Such 







































and won his heart. So truly says the poet— is the sentence of law, and I am persuaded there 
“The tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, is not one among you, whose heart dves not ratify it. 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; Why am I thus persuaded! It is because you 
When next the summer-breeze sweeps by have had some little experience of the evil. It is 


And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” because you have been permitted to taste for your- 


In short, the business of education is, at first, to| selves of the apples of Sodom, and to find that, 
play off the passions and appetites against each | though fair to look upon, they are ashes to the taste. 
other. When Reason dawns, her light is wellem-| But is this allt No gentlemen. You have 
ployed, to show the essential difference between! achieved a triumph over yourselves. You have 
objects until then equally coveted, because equally | gained the present mastery over an appetite, which, 
valued. But it is long before Reason becomes| whatever may be said of other passions, grows 
strong enough to contend alone with Passion. She | with our growth, and strengthens with our strength. 
must engage the alliance of rival passions, till,| He who yields to it in youth, may vainly contend 
having used them to conquer, and finally to destroy | against it in after life. You can never know that 
each other, she may establish her serene empire| you are safe, unless, like the strong man of Cro- 
over the mind. tona, you daily try your strength upon it. If you 

The most important, and the most hopeful strug-| shrink from the weight of the calf, you must be 
gle, is that which takes place in the season of life| crushed under the burden of the full grown ox. 
commonly devoted to academic education. The| After all that I have said, you will hardly be 
heart just then begins to perceive beauty and at-|surprised when I add, that ¥ am more pleased 
traction in objects, which can only be attained by |than otherwise that your association is temporary. 
Virtuous effort. The newly awakened spirit of in-|It is long enough to give you experience of its 
dependence urges to those exertions which are ne-| benefits ; and, while the sense of these is fresh in 
cessary to secure it. The nascent love of Fame} your minds, it is to be hoped it may be renewed. 
points to her temple, seated on an eminence which | It is long enough to serve as an exercise of self- 
none can climb without toil—approachable only by | denial, self-command, and fortitude. You will be 
a path which none can thread, unless led by the! perhaps the better for an early opportunity of 
hand of Virtue. Then too, is first felt the charm making a new trial of yourselves. It is perhaps 
of Beauty's favoring smile; and even this, intoxi-| as long a term as it may be prudent to engage for. 
cating though it be, prompts, as I have said, to all| You cannot determine too soon, nor bind yourselves 
that is decorous—all that is graceful—all that is|too solemnly to conform in all things, and through 
honorable. life, to the law of God, and to the laws of your 

At such a moment, when the prevailing passions|country. But when a man proposes to devise for 
of the hour covet the guidance of Reason, and offer | himself a rule of action going beyond these, and to 
themselves in aid of her instructions, is it fit that} impose on himself restraints not prescribed by these ; 
she should decline the proffered alliance, and com-| it becomes him to consider whether the youth of 
mit the whole discipline of the mind, during that eighteen has a right to bind, by a law of his own 
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making, the conduct of the man of forty. It is 
prudent to consider whether the mature man will 
not think of this, and absolve himself by the plea 
of infancy. He who, in early youth, makes such 
an engagement, will not be long in discovering, 
that to this conclusion he may come at last; and, 
anticipating that his pledge will, sooner or later, 
be recalled, he has the less difficulty in making up 
his mind to recall it at once. 

Thus you may see, gentlemen, that when I say 
that I like your association for being temporary, 
it is because I have more confidence that it will 
live out its allotted time, than if it professed to 
be perpetual. Irrevocable resolutions, eternal friend- 
ships, and unchangeable love, all belong to the same 
category. Had your association been of that cha- 
racter, I should not have been surprised if some 
few members had already renounced the pledge, 
finding their excuse in the thought I have just ex- 
pressed. As it is, all are left without excuse. And 
yet, in my view of your pledge, its great value is 
that you are free to break it from day to day, and 
that it is thus from day to day an ever-recurring 
trial of your strength, fortitude, and self-command. 
In violating, or renouncing it, you will injure none 
but yourselves. You have but to plead infirmity 
of purpose; impotence of mind, a want of self-re- 
spect, and of a proper sense of honor, and an indif- 
ference to the opinion of the world, and none can 
complain that you do him wrong. All that can be 
said will be, “‘ ‘The dog has returned to his vomit, 
and the sow that washed to her wallowing in the 
mire.” And what of that! To him who can 
make up his mind to lie in such a bed, what others 
may say must be a matter of small moment. 

Gentlemen; I hope better things of you. For, 
in view of the circumstances that surround you, 
how can I fear that you will be so unwise, so im- 
becile, so dead to honor, as, for the most paltry of 
all enjoyments, to forego the advantages of your 
present position—to lose the opportunity of intel- 
lectual improvement and academic distinction—to 
disappoint the cherished hopes of parents and 
friends at home—to forfeit the respect of your as- 
sociates—to lose your place in a society which 
tasks its resources to minister delight to the stu- 
dent’s life—and to exchange the favoring smile of 
beauty for the glance of scorn and the frown of 
disgust? When good and evil are both set before 
you—not in remote prospect, but in immediate en- 
joyment or suffering, you cannot hesitate which to 
choose. “ You have begun well: what hinders 
you to continue?” Goonthen. “ Be not weary 
of well doing.” Persevere to the end ; and, if you 
carry away nothing else from this place, you will 
bear with you the honors of victory in the first 
struggle of that long warfare between Reason and 
Passion, which is to continue through life, and on 
the event of which depend all hopes of happiness 
in this life, and in the life to come. 
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THE LILY. 


A lily arose with petals pale, 

Waving its flowers in the fresh’ning gale ; 

Its snow-white corol was gemmed with dew, 

And its orange anthers oped to view. 

The King of the East, on his golden throne, 

Who called the wealth of Ophir his own, 

Who claimed from Ind the glittering gem, 

Which shone in his sparkling diadem ;— 

Who brought rare perfumes, and silks from far, 

And diamonds which vied with evening star ;— 
Whose porches were trellised with net-work fine, 
Where “ costly stones” gleamed ’midst each light vine, 
Whose columns were crowned with the cunning art, 
Which skilfulest sculptors could impart ;— 

Whose path was strewed with the perfumed wreath, 
Lending to air its odorous breath ;— 

Whose presence was hailed with loud acclaim, 
Whose words were proverbs, whose wisdom fame ;— 
Not he, in the might of his glorious power, 

Was e’er arrayed like this simple flower. 


The lily arose, and its petals pale, 
Trembled, and bowed in the fresh’ning gale ; 
The starry flower bends to earth its head, 
Then rises tall from that cold, damp bed. 
It weeps bright tears of pearly dew, 

For its petals stained, and darkened hue ; 
It weeps, but its tears tho’ thick and fast, 
No mercy stir within the blast. 

Another gale snaps the flower away, 

No more to smile in the light of day, 

No more will its scent, and blossom gay, 
Gladden the heart of the dancing fay. 

The plant will live, but a bare, green stem, 
Rises in place of the pearly gem ; 

The plant will live, but alas, not now, 
May a starry circlet grace its brow !— 
The heart which garners its every hope, 
On the blossom which earth permits to ope, 
A lesson may learn from the lily’s fate, 
Whose bloom must wither or soon, or late: 
And ne’er again can the wrung heart bear, 
Such precious perfume, or beauty rare. 


Columbus, Geo., April 28, 1842. CLIFTON. 





SPECULATIONS 
Upon the Consequences of a War with Great Britain. 

“ All historical events have, in some sort, a determinate 
cause. Their consequences are prolonged to infinity ; they 
are connected with all the past, and all the future.” 

A writer in Fraser’s Magazine, in an article 
headed “War with America a blessing to man- 
kind,” makes the following remarks: “ We are 
not about to indulge in any prognostications as to 
the issue of the existing controversy with the 
United States. As rational would it be to attempt 
to predict whether a wolf about to be let out of his 
cage, would make his rush to the South, to the 
East, or to the North. The real power in that 
country is in the hands of the mob ; and who shall 
venture to surmise the extent or the complexion of 
a mob’s absurdities ?” 

In answer to the inquiry, how such a war could 
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be prosecuted most advantageously for Great Bri- 
taint he comes to the conclusion, that the only 
way is to land blacks from Jamaica—to free and 
arm our slaves in Carolina and Georgia,—and that 
by so doing, “in three weeks from their appear- 
ance, the entire South would be in one conflagra- 
tion,” and “the chains of a million of men would 
be broken.” He further remarks, “ nothing would 
render our possessions in America so secure as a 
dissolution of the Union—an inevitable result of 
this line of action.” All of which he asserts would 
be “ in every way honorable and advantageous to 
England, and in the highest degree desirable to the 
whole human race.” 

If the greatest degree of benefit to the human 
family is to determine the result of such a contest, 
by looking at the future through the glass of his- 
tory, keeping in view those grand principles which 
have been through all changes steadily extending 
themselves, and which have been more and more 
developed by every commotion—we think, that no 
mysterious spirit of prophecy is necessary to pre- 
dict the result of any future contest between the 
United States and Great-Britain. We think, that 
the development of human rights, through the past 
and up to the present time, will show that such a 
contest would be under the control of considera- 
tions of far greater extent, than the specific diffi- 
culties in which it has its origin. While we may 
admit, that particular events in the history of men 
and nations are the results of laws, which, having 
been put in operation, are left to their own undi- 
rected action; yet, taking into view a space of time 
comprehending a combination of these events, we 
will find them to be linked harmoniously together ; 
and all, no matter how insignificant by themselves, 
or how much, apparently, opposed to a systematic 
scheme, tend to the gradual advance of the human 
family—in civilization, good government, equal 
rights, and more extended happiness. In subordi- 
nation to such a general purpose, it is a remarka- 
ble fact, that men, who from the power o. their 
talents, reach a controlling influence among their 
fellows, and who, from their position and compre- 
hensive views, should be the first to discover the 
remote consequences of any particular course of 
actions, often seem to be the most blinded to those 
consequences ; and, by an obstinate devotion to a 
narrow and selfish interest, bring about the very 
circumstances they have been most desirous to 
prevent. The attempted destruction of J oseph by 
his brethren, made him a ruler in Egypt, and the 
protector of his father’s family ; the murderous edict 
of Pharaoh raised up under his own roof, the leader 
and deliverer of the victims of his persecution. 

Our preceding observations will be illustrated 
by tracing the advance of human rights through 
modern times. The debased tyranny of John 
gave existence to the Magna Charta, embodying 


the habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury. 

But, while those original minds and bold spirits, 

who, in the midst of ignorance and fettering insti- 

tutions, could discover and dared to assert the natu- 

ral rights of man, had no means of communicating 

their sentiments to the world, those sentiments 

had but a limited and insulated influence ; they ex- 

pired with their authors; and consequently, the ad- 
vance of liberal institutions must be slow and in- 
terrupted. But then comes the tremendous power 
of the printing press, which at once seizes the 
noble thoughts of intellect and genius—bears them 
with lightning rapidity to the minds of other men— 
makes the product of genius the property of the 
world—annihilates time and space—introduces the 
master-spirits of the earth to their fellows of every 
age and nation—uniting freedom of thought, the 
power of genius, and the light of truth in the cul- 
tivation and protection of human liberty. Under 
the facilities afforded by this engine, the spirit of 
liberty increased and spread itself until it became 
too vast for the continent of Europe, but not pow- 
erful enough to cope with the deep-seated strength 
of its antiquated institutions. ‘There was no neu- 
tral ground, upon which, freed from those institu- 
tions, the congenial spirits of all nations could con- 
gregate, and unite their forces. At this juncture, 
by a stupendous coincidence, Columbus leads the 
way across three thousand miles of hitherto un- 
tracked ocean, and presents another continent, vast 
in extent, rich and fertile in varied resources, upon 
which the human family, untrammelled, may reor- 
ganize itself for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. We then see ecclesiastical and political 
tyranny lending their aid to accomplish the pro- 
gressive work; sifting from the population of the 
Old World, the very spirits required in the New— 
the bold——the free—and the intelligent. And next, 
the most liberal nation of Europe by a blind perte- 
nacity in illiberal exaction, drives the most ener- 
getic blood in this New World, despite its own in- 
tention, into national independence, another essen- 
tial requisite to fulfil the great object to which all 
things are tending. To sustain the new principles 
of a new government, and the wide extension of 
human privileges, it became necessary that a large 
population should spread over the new continent 
and be subjected to them; and we do not think it 
inappropriate to notice the coincident discovery of 
steam navigation as effective of this requisite. 
Many of the most fertile territories of the New 
World, being traversed by large and rapid rivers, 
the settlement of these territories would have been 
the work of ages but for this power; and, just as 
it was needed has it been given, coincident with, 
but not growing out of,.the necessity of the case ; 
and owing to the agency of steam navigation, popu- 
lous free States are existirig Where otherwise would 





two of the fundamental privileges of civil liberty— 


Vor. VIII—57 


have been a lonely wilderness. 
Already, owing to the foregoing combination of 
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circumstances, we have in the United States a 
population equal to two-thirds of that of Great 
Britain, enjoying the greatest diffusion of natural 
rights consistent with good government. 

A profound European writer upon government, 
has the following remarks upon the United States: 
“The liberty which in the freest realm of Europe 
was confined to generations, is, in the United States 
of America, enlarged to individuals; and no privi- 
lege, except the possession of property, is transmis- 
sible to the posterity of the immediate occupant. 
The executive seat in monarchies, called the throne, 
is vacated every five (four) years, and the sover- 
eign returns to his condition of subject again, while 
another is chosen from the same class to fill his 
place. Aristocracy is not hereditary—neither are 
titles, rank, or honors ; every man comes into the 
world with equal prospects, and leaves his children on 
the same level with those of all his fellow-citizens.” 

How strongly does such a condition of things 
contrast with the institutions of “the freest realm 
in Europe!” We see the powers and honors of 
government confined to exclusive classes, desig- 
nated by the accident of birth; the people driven 
to starvation, and groaning under taxes to sustain, 
not so much the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment, as the idle pageantry of royalty; the most 
simple and republican religion perverted to the 
same criminal purpose, and to the support of eccle- 
siastical princes; and, as one wrong begets another, 
the unnatural law of primogeniture—robbing the 
brethren of one family, to concentrate upon a single 
member, all its wealth and privileges—becomes ne- 
cessary to perpetuate the aristocracy; and the no 
less iniquitous law of entail is equally necessary 
to protect the wealth of that aristocracy from the 
diffusion which would otherwise be the conse- 
quence of its vices and extravagance ; and finally, 
the corn-laws tax the bread of the starving popu- 
lation, that the landed proprietor may riot in splen- 
dor and luxury. The whole system is unnatural ; 
and, being so, is necessarily doomed in the course 
of time to overthrow. ‘These very corn-laws are 
undoubtedly to be the means of restoring the Bri- 
tish people to their rights. Abolish them; and, at 
once, a blow is stricken at the great landed pro- 
prietors, and the people are placed in a more pow- 
erful attitude. Persist in them—and most likely 
they will be persisted in—and the most powerful 
appeal is made to the keenest sense of the people, 
to the necessity of life. Striking for self-defence 
at the injustice done them in this respect, they will 
strike at the whole pyramid of wrong. This is at 
the present moment the condition of things in 
Great Britain. Chartism is now rife throughout 
the land ; and, but for the musket which every man 
is compelled to pay for being kept at his bosom, 
the citizens of Great Britain would now seize upon 
their natural rights; and they only await the first 
favorable moment to do so. 








== 


If the system of self-government and equal pri- 
vileges presented by the United States, is that 
best adapted to human happiness, then are the 
very different institutions of Great Britain opposed 
to it. No unprejudiced person will, for a moment, 
compare the evils arising from the isolated ebul- 
litions of a temporalily excited democracy, with 
the widespread miseries of an aristocracy crushing 
the people on the one hand, and threatening the 
throne on the other, as is seen in some of the Eu- 
ropean monarchies—or with the deep-seated spirit 
of vengeance which, despite the terrors of govern- 
ment bayonets, rises in Great Britain in riots, mas- 
sacre and burnings. 

It is contrary to reason, and contrary to the 
grand design indicated by the progress of events 
we have traced out, to suppose that human privi- 
leges are to be confined to the United States, or to 
the continent of America. Although the New 
World was necessary to release civil and religious 
liberty from the trammels of oppressive institutions, 
and to permit its full development, it is arraigning 
the beneficence of heaven, to suppose that it is to 
be withheld from the millions of Europe. Thou- 
sands may seek it by emigration; but it cannot be 
supposed that those who remain behind, are in- 
tended by their Creator to continue subjected to 
oppressive and unequal institutions, while equal 
millions on another continent are in the enjoyment 
of every human right. Already have the rotten 
and antiquated foundations of every despotic and 
exclusive institution of the Old World, been si- 
lently undermined by the influence and example of 
self-government exhibited by the United States, 
and they only await a coming shock to crumble 
into ruin. The splendid, but evanescent blaze of 
Napoleon’s glory, has fulfilled its destined share of 
the revolution which has been silently going on. 
It was a drama played before the world to open its 
eyes to the nature of divine right, and the claims 
of legitimacy. He sprung at once from obscurity 
to a royalty more splendid than that of legitimacy, 
played with kings as with toys; and, when he 


|sought to confirm his true claims by the false aid 


of legitimacy, fell again humbled and powerless; 
yet every throne of Europe has felt itself shaken 
by the appearance of Napoleon. 

As Englishmen were the first to establish in the 
New World, civil government consistently with the 
natural rights of man; so we believe that, the en- 
ergies, the intelligence and the love of liberty, 
which characterize that people, will render them 
the first to restore those rights in Europe ; and 
these will be the considerations involved in the 
next contest between Great Britain and the United 
States. The destruction of a few fleets or armies 
will be but a small consideration, compared with the 
great interests brought into the contest, and cannot 
prevent the final result. War or no war, this re- 
sult must finally be reached ; and we would much 
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rather see the extension of liberal principles by 
peaceful influences, than to see them urged on by 
bloody contests. British statesmen must reflect 
that when they war with the United States, they 
do not war with a government, but with a people; 
with a people who are advocating the most ex- 
tended rights of humanity ; and who, consequently, 
have with them, the sympathies of those who would 
be free, of all nations. They war not with the 
pride of a few, but with the pride of all; for, it has 
grown into a maxim, that “ The proudest of govern- 
ments is the republican. Virtue is its principle; 
not the virtue of a few, as in an aristocracy, but of 
the whole nation of those who are governed, as of 
those who govern.”* 

Let them reflect, too, that when they send their 
armies against such a government, and such a peo- 
ple, they send away the very power and support of 
their government, and leave their institutions a prey 
to their most violent enemies—to ravenous char- 
tists, and to oppressed Irishmen, thirsting for ven- 
geance and liberty. We think that the result of 
such a contest is very clearly indicated by the 
events of past history, by the physical and politi- 
cal relations of the parties, and by the extended 
interests of humanity ; and it is, that the next gun 
fired, in hostility, between the United States and 
Great Britain, signals the overthrow of the British 
monarchy, and opens the way for the emancipation 
of Europe. Indeed, such appears to be the ra- 
tional conclusion of the British writer whom we 
have quoted, when he reasons aside from his delu- 
sion respecting the power and disposition of our 
slave population. He makes the following very 
just and prudent remarks : 

“For, it is useless to shut our eyes to certain 
collateral issues and necessary contingencies which 
would speedily mix themselves up with the main 
question. The first maritime power in Europe, 
with about 25,000,000 of people, but encumbered 
with debt, goes to war with its only rival on the 
seas, a nation of 14,000,000; proud, uplifted, and 
far too strong to be easily overwhelmed by a coup 
demain. And as the more powerful of the two 
proposes to attack the other by sending expedi- 
tions across the Atlantic, the inequality of their 
forces becomes considerably diminished, and the 
probability of a protracted struggle grows still more 
apparent. Now, supposing this to be the state of 
things, must we not remember, that our next-door 
neighbor, the great and warlike nation of France, 
is burning for an opportunity of wiping off the dis- 
graces of the last war; and has given many most 
significant tokens of late, of her eagerness to seize 
the first favorable opportunity of striking a blow at 
her ancient enemy? And, further, can we avoid 
hearing, by each mail from Ireland, the plainest 
threats that were ever couched in language,— 
that so soon as England shall be fairly entangled 


in a foreign war, the Romish faction in that coun- 
try will claim, and, if necessary, will seize upon, 
the sovereignty of that portion of the empire t 

“Nor is this all. Do we not know, by abun- 
dant proofs that the Russian emissaries are un- 
ceasingly employed in fomenting mischief in the 
East ; and that the very moment that saw England 
fully occupied in other directions, would see a 
Russian force on its way to Northern Indiat On 
all these grounds then, and on others which might 
be added, we should look upon our entanglement 
in a protracted warfare with America, as the too 
probable commencement of our national humilia- 
tion, dismemberment, and ruin. Of all such plans 
and projects, then, we can only say, may God 
forbid !” 

His only dependance, then, is upon the slaves. 
In relation to them, it is now well known, even 
among themselves, that there is scarce one who is 
not more comfortable and free from care than a 
small farmer of England; and there are none so 
miserable as to change places with the starving 
peasantry and laborers of England and Ireland, 
without being worsted. So that, as far as the in- 
terests of humanity are concerned, the many mil- 
lions of Great Britain have first to be elevated to 
the degree of comfort and happiness enjoyed by 
our slaves, before the field of haman improvement 
can be transferred from the Old World to the New. 
But admitting that the slaves could be instigated 
as a body, to arm against their proprietors, which 
we very much doubt, there is another circumstance 
which very much interferes with the certainty of 
his calculations. Independent of all other force 
to be brought against such an enemy, the large, 
free, and populous States on the Western waters, 
by commercial relations, have their interests iden- 
tified with the Southern slave States; and these 
alone could and would furnish a force, and a force 
too of the most energetic character, sufficient to 
annihilate all slave insurrectionists, and their aiders 
and abettors. Taking, therefore, from him his 
calculation upon such means, we leave then his 
own conclusion as to the issue of a contest be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, “ hu- 
miliation, dismemberment and ruin” to the British 
monarchy, and we will add as a consequence, liber- 
ty, abundance and happiness to the British people. 





THE BLUSH. 


A rose from my hand, Ella’s ringlet had graced, 
From its snare to her cheek it caressingly bowed, 

And a lily—snow-white—in her bosom, I placed, 
She chidingly half, and half willing, allowed! 


I had just culled the rose, blooming, fresh from the bush, 
And the beautiful lily was new from the mead ; 
I looked; and her cheek taught the rose how to blush, 





* Chenevix on national character. 


And the lily, so beaten, had hung down its head. 
Logansport, Ia. May, 1842. 
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ARABIAN LITERATURE. 


PAPER SIXTH. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 
The Poem of Amaru, and that of Hargru, were’ 
delivered before Amru, king of Hira, in Mesopo- | 
tamia, who had been appointed umpire between! 
the tribes of Becr and Tagleb. The murder of, 
Coleib, a Taglebite, had. given rise to a long war | 
between these tribes, which had caused mutual | 
exhaustion ; and, by referring their disputes to the 
king of Hira, it was hoped that all differences 
would be adjusted. The prince, however, evinced 
a disposition to appoint a prefect over the Tagle- 
bites, which Amru, the son of Celtham, prince of 
Tagleb, vehemently resisted. In the entertain- 
ment of the rival poets, there appears also to have | 
been an indifferent observance of the rites of hos- 
pitality towards the Taglebite bard, which he no- 
tices in the opening of the poem. ‘There appears 
to have been more of the bachanal, than the war- 
rior, in the character of Amru ; yet, under the sense 
of injustice, at times, flashes of indignation are 
seen in his poem like those of unsheathed sabres. 
He opens, by a call for a cup which he considers 
the true inspiration of a poet ; pays his court to the 
queen’s mother, who appears to regard him with 
small favor ; praises the beauty of the queen; and 
then passes to the subject under umpirage; in 
the discussion of which, he recounts the warlike 
achievements of his tribe—defends its policy—and 
mingles sarcasms, vainglorious boastings, and me- 
naces against the life of the umpire. 
Wake damsel! awake ! let our rich morning draught, 
The soft wines of Euderein, from the goblet he quaffed : 








Bring the well-tempered vintage whose bright bubbles swim, 
As tinctured with saffron around the gemmed brim. 


It is this, the fond lover beguiles of his pains ; 
All his woes are forgot as the beaker he drains ; 


Tis this warms the miser—his niggardly soul 
Grows regardless of fortune as circles the bow] ; 


And its flame does the bosom of sober youths fire 
With a soul thrilling frenzy and gentle desire. 


O, mother of Amru! why turn’st thou away 
The cup from its course in the wassail to-day ? 


He is not the least worthy or noble of soul, 
From whom, mother queen, thou withholdest the howl. 


How many a cup have I quaffed of red wine 
In Balbec, Damascus, and fair Kasirein. 


Let us drink and be gay! We must die soon or late ; 
Fate is destined to us—we are destined to fate. 


Thou loveliest rider of camels, oh stay ! 
Come tell us thy joys—we our sorrows will say : 


Still firm in thy purpose to part—wilt thou go 
And leave thy too confident lover in wo? 


While he strives ’mid the dust of the red battle ground, 
May coolness and verdure thy senses surround. 


O Amru, when on thy beloved’s fair breast, 


Her delicate limbs she displays to the view, 


As a camel’s that frisks over mounds wet with dew; 


And breasts smooth as ivory globes, and as white, 


Yet defended by braid, from the touch they invite. 


Her form is a treasure of grace to the arms, 
Her sides rise like towers with all their full charms. 


Her taper waist maddens my bosom with love, 
And her elegant hips swell like arches above. 


With their two marble columns so polished and round, 
On which trinkets and rings make a stridulous sound. 


And my soul is on flame when the litter that shrines 
The fair I behold, as the evening declines, 


When the towers of Yemen in the setting sun blaze 

Like far-flashing sabres unsheathed in his rays. 

The foregoing verses are the opening of the 
poem, and will serve as an indication of the au- 
thor’s manner. 


HARETH. 

As soon as Amru had concluded, Hareth arose, 
and poured forth, in extemporaneous verse, a re- 
ply, which, like the mountain-torrent, bore every 
thing before it. Although one hundred years old, 
such was the impetuosity of his spirit, that he 
is said to have cut his hand on the bow upon which 
he was leaning, after the manner of the Arabian 
orators. He preludes by complimenting Asoma, 
the queen, and Hinda the queen’s mother, who 
were behind the tapestry listening to the contest. 
After a short description of his camel, he proceeds 
to the subject under contest, and defends his tribe 
against the attacks of his adversary. He is tem- 
perate at first; but as his harangue is continued, 
his indignation is kindled, and he pours forth the 
winged words like a tempest. Frequent reference 
is made to the occurrences of the protracted war 
and the calamities of the Taglebites, which he 
shows were the effects of their own indiscretion. 
The style is exceedingly concise ; but the expostu- 
lations and sarcasms with which it abounds, and 
the frequent interrogations, often render it abrupt. 
It reminds us of the impassioned oratory of our 
Indian tribes. The royal umpire was influenced 
by the poem, and gave award in favor of the Bec- 
rites. ‘The poem was afterwards approved by the 
suffrages of the tribe, and was ordered to be sus- 
pended in the temple. Not long afterwards the 
king was slain on account of his decision by the 
fiery-spirited Amru. The following stanzas, com- 
mencing at the 44th couplet, will afford a speci- 
men of the nature of the composition : 


Shall Canda’s crimes be charged to us? Shall we reprisals 
bear 

For spoils their conquering chiefs have made, in which we 
had no share? 


Are Haneifa’s excesses ours? Must we the charge sustain, 
Of all the deeds of violence upon the desert plain ? 


Must we for all the varied wrongs of Ateik’s sons atone? 
If plighted faith were broke—the broken faith was all their 





Thou liest when the eyes of thy foes are at rest ; 


own, 
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And does the weight of Ibaad’s guilt, upon the Becrites 
press 

Like the overburthened camel’s load, who groans with wea- 
riness ? 

No! Those who raised the din of war, do not to us belong! 

Nor fiery Kais, nor Tondal bold, nor Hadda fierce and 


strong. 


Your vile, unjust aspersions cease, your pretext vain forego! 
Must we for these atone, as for the lambkin bleeds the roe? 


Tis true, from Tamein, fourscore warriors came in martial 


state, 
With flashing mail, and lances bright, whose barbed points 


were fate. 


They swept in fury by, but ne’er did hallowed place pro- 
fane, 

When Rizaah’s sons for mercy called, they did not call in 
vain. 

Yet from the fields they drove the flocks, where dread and 
dying lie— | 

A train so long, the drivers’ ears were deafened with the 
cry. 


LEBEID. 

This author was contemporary with Mohammed, 
and ridiculed, at first, the new faith; but he was 
converted in the 6th year of the Hegira. The 
circumstances that led to his conversion were re- 
markable ; they show the enthusiastic disposition of 
the poet. Having finished a moral poem of great 
excellence, he hung it upon the gate of the temple, 
as a challenge to any who might dispose to rival 
its merits. Not long after, Mahomet himself sus- 
pended over against it, that part of the Koran 
which is called Becret. The vigor of the compo- 
sition, and its strong denunciations against those 
who refused to believe, affected strongly the ima- 
gination and the heart of Lebeid ; and in a burst of 
enthusiasm he exclaimed, that no one uninspired 
of Heaven, could have produced it. He acknow- 
ledged at once the divine mission of the Prophet, 
and became one of his most active abettors. 

The occasion that gave rise to the poem which 
we are about to consider, was this. Entertained 
at the court of Hira, in Mesopotamia, Lebeid had 
a warm controversy with Rabeiah, son of Zeiad, 
chief of the Absites, concerning the comparative 
excellence of their tribes, in which he was victo- 
rious ; and, having commemorated the event in this 
poem, he hung it upon the temple gate. The 
poem opens with a lament over a deserted village, 
which is natural and affecting. Reflections on his 
unavailing sorrow succeed—then a description of 
his camel—his own intrepidity—and the glory of 
his tribe, which concludes the composition. We 
give the opening of the poem from Carlyle; and 
shall probably draw on the same author for some 
future translations, which we will mark as quoted. 
As he has allowed himself great liberty in his ren- 
dering, it will be perceived that he has so far am- 


Those dear abodes which once contained the fair, 
Amidst Mitata’s wilds, I seek in vain; 

Nor towers, nor tents, nor cottages are there > 
But scattered ruins and a silent plain. 


The proud canals that once Rayana graced, 
Their course neglected, and their waters gone, 
Among the levelled sands are dimly traced 
Like moss-grown letters on a mouldering stone. 


Rayana, say how many a tedious year 
Its hallowed circle o’er our heads hath rolled, 
Since to my vows thy tender maids gave ear, 
And fondly listened to the tale I told. 


How oft, since then, the star of spring that pours 
A never-failing stream hath drenched thy head ! 

How oft the summer cloud, in copious showers 
Or gentle drops, its genial influence shed ! 


How oft, since then, the hovering mist of morn 
Hath caused thy sands with glittering gems to flow! 
How oft hath eve her dewy treasures borne, 
To fall responsive to the breeze below! 


The matted thistles bending to the gale, 

Now clothe those meadows, once with verdure gay ; 
Amidst the windings of that lonely vale, 

The teeming antelope and ostrich stray. 


The large-eyed mother of the herd that flies 
Man’s noisy haunts, here finds a safe retreat ; 
Here tends her clustering young, till age supplies 
Strength to their limbs, and swiftness to their feet. 


Save where the swelling stream hath swept these vales 
And given the deep foundations to the light, 
As the retracing pencil that recalls 
A long-lost picture to the raptured sight. 
Save where the rains have washed the yellow sand, 
And bared the scanty fragments to the view ; 
As the dust sprinkled on a punctured hand, 
Bids the faint tints resume their azure hue. 
No mossy record of their once loved seats, 
Points out the place to man’s inquiring eyes ; 
No tottering wall in echoing sound, repeats 
Our mournful questions and outbursting sighs. 
Yet ’mid these ruined heaps—that naked plain— 
Can faithful memory former scenes restore, 
Recall the busy throng, the jocund strain, 
And picture all that charmed us there before. 
Ne’er shall my heart the fatal morn forget 
That bore the fair ones from these seats so dear; 
I see, [ see the crowding litters yet, 
And yet the tent poles rattle in my ear. 
I see the maids with timid steps ascend ; 
The steamers wave in all their painted pride ; 
The floating curtains every fold extend, 
And vainly strive the charms within to hide. 
What graceful forms those envious folds enclose ! 
What melting glances through these curtains play! 
Sure Weira’s antelopes or Tudah’s roes, 

Through yonder veils their sportive young survey. 
The band moved on—to trace their steps I strove, 
1 saw them urge the camels’ hastening flight ; 

Till the white vapor, like a rising grove, 
Snatched them forever from my aching sight. 


We have passed around the pannels of the 
Kaaba, and given a rapid sketch of the poetical 
portraits with which they are hung. In the next 
paper, we will present our readers with a brief 





plified the text that it is by no means a literal 
translation : 


analysis of the Koran, with such reflections as it 
may suggest. 
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RANDOM SKETCH 


Of a Trip from the “Old Dominion” to the “Crescent 
City” of the South. 


To T. W. Wuire, Ese. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
My Dear Sir,—I take up my pen to redeem the 


pledge I made some time since, to give you a brief 


outline of a long and interesting trip from your 
city to the Great Emporium of the South. I hope 
the account may not be uninteresting to you; and 
if you think it will afford any amusement, interest 
or instruction, to the numerous readers of your 
journal, you are welcome to publish it in the Mes- 
senger. 

It cannot be doubted by any one, that the great 
Valley of the Mississippi has become one of the 
most interesting portions of our wide-extended ter- 
ritory. Its interest is increasing daily. The tide 
of emigration is constantly flowing thither. Its 
deep and mighty rivers are thronged with steam- 
boats, and these steamboats are thronged with pas- 
sengers from every part of ourcountry. This ex- 
tensive valley promises to become, in time, the most 
populous—the most productive, and the richest part 
of the globe. In the midst of it, has risen up an 
immense and populous city, which has increased 
with unparalleled rapidity ; and which is justly call- 
ed the “lap” of this great valley, into which are 
deposited the productions of the teeming and exu- 
berant soil. New-Orleans has doubled her popu- 
lation during the last ten years. Its permanent 
population, according to the census of 1841,—was 
more than a hundred thousand ; and it is supposed, 
that the transient population during the winter is 
equal to half that number, making an amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand persons, during 
nearly half of the year. The amount of shipping 
has increased with great rapidity. During the 
winter, there are not less than three hundred ves- 
sels in port at one time—besides sixty or seventy 
steamboats ; and there are not less, I am told, than 
five hundred steamboats that ply to this city, during 
the year. All this iA evinces the vast 
wealth and resources of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 

y shall say nothing more, at present, of the Cres- 
cent City, but, in a future communication, may al- 
lude to its character and peculiarities—the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, &c. But to 
my trip ;—yet what can I find new or interesting, 
to say on this subject? Have not thousands and 
tens of thousands passed over the same ground— 
sailed down the same rivers, and yet comparatively 
few have taken up their pen to give an account of 
their peregrinations ; the majority think it would 
not be interesting to any one; and yet, I believe 
ninety-nine out of a hundred are fond of reading 
an account of the country through which they have 
travelled; and those who expect to take a trip in 
any particular direction, are always glad to meet 
with a chart that will give them some idea of the 
country before setting out. 

But we have no time to chat any longer—the 
bell rings—the steam is up, and the cars are about 
to be off—and here begins my long trip—a distance 
of two thousand five hundred miles, through some 
of the most interesting portions of our great coun- 
try. Of course, I anticipated a delightful and in- 
teresting time, as every one does at setting out, 





————_=—= 
who is fond of travelling—fond of acquiring inte. 
resting and useful information. When we left 
your city, about the middle of November, 1841, 
the weather was pleasant, and we expected to have 
an agreeable time, until we could reach Wheeling, 
on the Ohio ; but before we had gone twenty miles, 
it commenced snowing rapidly, and we readily an- 
ticipated the cold blasts and deep snows we should 
have to encounter in crossing the mountains. [n 
consequence of the snow, we reached Washington 
too late to take the cars for Baltimore ; we there- 
fore took our seats in the stage which left for 
Wheeling, at 1 o’clock, next morning. It was not 
very delightful to be called up from our warm beds, 
in the dead of night, to take our seats in a cold 
stage, without the smallest hope of touching a bed 
again in three cold daysand three long chilly nights. 
We provided ourselves, however, with warm, thick 
Mackinaw blankets—talked the time away with 
our stage companions—told anecdotes in turn, as 
fellow-travellers are wont to do—nodded some and 
slept some—swallowed down a hasty meal three 
times a day, and by constant perseverance, through 
day and night—though frequently, moving only at 
a snail’s pace, we reached Wheeling on the third 
night after leaving Washington. We passed some 
of the steepest and most dangerous parts of the 
mountains in the darkest hour of the night. Our 
driver told us there was great danger of upsetting, 
while going down a long and steep mountain called 
Laurel Hill. The snow had made the road very 
slippery—it was late in the night—the weather ex- 
tremely cold—an immense precipice was on the 
left, and for fear of being whirled over the threat- 
ening brink, all the passengers deserted the stage, 
except an old gentleman and myself; and we con- 
cluded that it would be as cheap to take a ride 
down the precipice, as to expose ourselves to the 
freezing influence of such a cold and bitter night. 

Having reached Wheeling, we were detained a 
day before we could meet with a boat going down 
the Ohio. There is nothing about Wheeling that 
would attract the attention of the traveller. It is 
a town of considerable business—but the coal smoke 
very much defaces its appearance. We left Wheel- 
ing on Saturday, and reached Cincinnati on the 
following Monday—distance three hundred and fifty 
miles. For some distance below Wheeling, the 
mountains on either side, present a grand and mag- 
nificent appearance. They were then covered with 
snow,—in the spring, summer and fall, I am told, 
they are picturesque and beautiful. It is somewhat 
remarkable that, notwithstanding the river runs for 
a considerable distance between lofty mountains on 
both sides, there should be no falls, nor are there 
any, until you get beyond the range of the moun- 
tains. The river was low; and we were frequently 
“ grounded.” or lodged on bars from which it was 
sometimes difficult to be extricated. It is certain- 
ly much to be lamented, that such a noble stream 
as the Ohio, should be frozen during a great part 
of the winter, and frequently so low during the 
summer, as not to be navigable. This reflection 
reminds me of an amusing anecdote I once heard 
in connection with this subject, and which, perhaps, 
is familiar to many of your readers. It is said, that 
Mr. Clay once made an attempt, in Congress, to 
obtain appropriations to improve the navigation 0 
the Ohio, and made a speech to this effect, when 
Mr. Randolph, in his usual laconic and sarcastic 
manner, replied, that he was opposed to the reso- 
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lution—as the river was frozen up one-half of the 
year, and dry the other half. 

“ | regretted very much that I did not have an op- 
portunity of visiting Cincinnati—it is described as 
a beautiful city—the Philadelphia of the West. I 
learned that it was improving with great rapidity, 
and contained a population of more than forty thou- 
sand—twenty years ago, it did not contain more 
than a fourth of that number. With what aston- 
ishing rapidity do the Western cities increase in 
business and in population! And yet there does not 
seem to be any danger of violating the principles 
of Malthus, the great political economist, who con- 
tended, that the increase of population should never 
be permitted to exceed the capabilities of the soil 
to sustain it. But as the soil of the great Valley of 
the Mississippi is inexhaustible, so its population, in 
the course of time, will be almost innumerable. 

Leaving Cincinnati on Monday, we reached Lou- 
isville the next day—distance one hundred and fifty 
miles. We there met with one of the finest and 
most commodious boats on the river, about to leave 
for New-Orleans, and we engaged our passage. I 
had not seen Louisville for a number of years, and 
regretted that I did not have more time to witness 
the improvements of this interesting and handsome 
city. The houses are large and welf-built—the 
streets are handsome and cleanly, and .the whole 
city was full of life and activity. In 1820, the 
population was only 7000—now it is more than four 
times that number—another instance of the aston- 
ishing rapidity with which the human species is 
multiplied in the productive regions of the West. 
We left Louisville on the morning of the 23d—the 
weather still remarkably inclement. It was the 
coldest November I ever witnessed, and continued 
so, until we reached the mouth of the Ohio. 

I have already mentioned, that we engaged our 
passage on a large and splendid boat, with the very 
best accommodations. One who has only travel- 
led in the boats which navigate the Eastern rivers, 
can form no idea of those which stem the carrent 
of the deep and rapid waters of the Mississippi. 
There is no comparison in the accommodations. 
We had large—commodious state-rooms. The 
dining saloon, presented a splendid appearance, be- 
ing about ninety feet long—covered with Brussel’s 
carpets, and, at night, illuminated with splendid 
lamps. There were two other rooms, one for the 
ladies’ parlor, and the other for the gentlemen. 
The fare was excellent—we had every variety of 
meats and sweet-meats, that the palate could re- 
lish—wines of all descriptions—servants in abun- 
dance to wait upon us—and every thing “ done up” 
after the style of the finest hotels in our large ci- 
ties. It was natural for a stranger, making his 
first trip on the Western waters, to cast his eyes 
around him, and observe the society into which his 
lot is cast for thousands of miles, and with which 
he has constantly to mingle for a number of days ; 
and I will venture to say that the traveller will 
hot meet with a greater variety of character in any 
part of the world, than in one of these large steam- 
boats, full of passengers, and on its way to the 
Crescent Cit 
There are lawyers, and doctors, and preachers, 
and merchants, and farmers, and mechanics, and 
gamblers, and negro-traders, and women of high 
and low degree—all mingle together and become 
more or less acquainted in consequence of being 
cut off from ail other associations. 


But night comes on. The fine chandeliers are 
lighted up—supper is over—the music begins—and 
we soon have a jovial dance—sometimes an old- 
fashioned Virginia reel, while the boat is rushing 
on at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 
Several card-parties may be seen engaged in one 
part of the saloon—and at the bar-room, a parcel of 
jolly fellows nay be seen swallowing punch—laugh- 
ing and singing and telling merry tales. But to 
proceed with my journey. On Friday, 27th No- 
vember, we began to approach the mouth of the 
Ohio. The weather became mild and delightful, 
and we felt that we were in another climate. The 
Captain pronounces that we are in sight of the 
Mississippi—my feelings were immediately excited 
to the highest pitch. In my school-boy time, I had 
often read of the Great Father of Rivers, and which 
my geography taught me was the deepest and long- 
est river in the world. I then thought if I could 
ever see and travel on this great river—and see 
that other pret natural curiosity—the Cataract of 
Niagara, I would be the happiest fellow in the 
world, and God has granted me both these early 
desires of my heart. The deep and turbid waters 
of the Mississippi, soon effaced the clear and pla- 
cid stream we had just been navigating. Here in 
one draught, I could partake of the mingled waters 
of a thousand streams, proceeding from the Rocky 
Mountains—the Lake of the Woods, and almost 
every part of Northern and North-Western Ame- 
rica. The following is a beautiful and correct de- 
scription of this mighty river, from the pen of Mr, 
Flint. It is better than any I can give, and I 
therefore quote his words. 

This description has more particular reference to 
the high stage of water, which occurs during the 
winter and spring. “The bosom of the river is 
covered with prodigious boils or swells, that rise 
with a whirling motion and a convex surface, two 
or three rods in diameter, and with no inconsidera- 
ble noise, whirling a boat perceptibly from its track. 
In its course, accidental circumstances shift the 
impetus of its current, and propel it upon the point 
of an island, bend or sand bar. In these instances 
it tears up the island, removes the sand bars, and 
sweeps away the tender alluvial soil of the bends, 
with all their trees, and deposites the spoils in ano- 
ther place. At the season of high water, nothing 
is more familiar to the ears of the people on the 
river, than the deep crash of a land-slip, in which 
larger or smaller masses of the soil on the_banks, 
with all the trees, are plunged into the stream. 
Such is the character from the Missouri to the 
Balize ; a wild, furious, whirling river, never navi- 
gated safely except with great caution.” 

The banks assume a very different appearance 
from those of the Ohio—they are flat and monoto- 
nous, and covered with a deep, impenetrable forest. 
The river is constantly changing its channel, leav- 
ing a part of its bed on one side, which is soon co- 
vered with a growth of cotton-wood trees; thus 
producing a regular succession of cotton-wood fo- 
rests, rising in regular gradation above each other, 
and which, in some places, present a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Saturday, Nov. 28th. The weather still more 
pleasant and delightful than yesterday. We could 
hardly believe, that but a few days ago, we were 





in a climate of snow and ice, where ed thing 
was bleak and barren. It was a beautiful sight, 
this evening, to see a Southern sun shedding its 
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bright warm rays upon the broad waters of the 
Mississippi. The night was clear and beautiful— 
the sweet pale orb of night, shone in clear and 
unclouded splendor, and Venus, the evening star, 
glowed with a beauty and brilliancy I have not 
seen before. Was not such a scene calculated to 
inspire a little of the romantic—poetical feeling— 
if one had any poetry in his soul ? The moon—the 
stars—the thoughts of some fair and beloved one— 
a thousand miles distant—might not these naturally 
suggest that beautiful stanzas in Don Juan: 
“‘He thought about himself and the whole earth, 
Of man the wonderful and of the stars, 
And how the deuce they ever could have birth ; 
And then he thought of earthquakes and of wars, 
How many miles the moon might have in girth, 
Of air-balloons, and of the many bars 


To perfect knowledge of the cloudless skies : 
And then he thought of Donna Julia’s eyes.” 


Looking on the bright canopy of the cloudless 
skies—and the sparkling gems which adorn it—he 


holds sweet converse with the far-off object of his 
affection. 


“The stars which meet thy pensive eye 
Are present still to mine, 

The moonlights which surround my path 
Around thy footsteps shine.” 


But the bell rings for our boat to stop—and we 
touch at the bluff upon which the town of Memphis 
is situated. I regret I did not have time to get 
out and visit this flourishing place. I am told it 
has been rapidly growing for several years, and is 
destined to be the largest and most important city 
in Tennessee. There is an extensive and fertile 


back country which is filling up with persons from 


almost every part of the Union. It has been 
thought that this is the most eligible point in the 
West for the establishment of an Arsenal and Na- 
tional Boat- Yard, which are so much needed in the 
South-Western country. The situation is perhaps 
the most healthy point on the Mississippi river, and 
the town is always accessible for the largest boats. 
The letters to Mr. Clay, by Union Jack, alias Harry 
Bluff, published in the last October number of the 
Messenger, are, I think, highly interesting, and 
his arguments are all founded upon solid and sub- 
stantial data. 

Sunday morning, Nov. 29th. This is a delight- 
ful morning. The woods present a beautiful ap- 
pearance. ‘The trees have not lost their verdure, 
but present a variegated appearance of green, red 
and yellow, as is the case in Virginia, in the be- 
ginning of autumn. Eight o’clock this evening, 
arrived at Vicksburg, 400 miles below Memphis. 
As it was in the night, could not see the town—it 
is said to be a place of considerable business— 
population about 4000. 

onday, Nov. 30th. Reached Natchez this 
morning—100 miles below Vicksburg, and 300 
miles above New-Orleans. Natchez is quite a 
neat and handsome town, and contains about 5,000 
inhabitants. Remained in it a day or two, and was 
very much pleased. Many of the houses are well 
built, and the streets are cleanly. There are some 
beautiful and romantic-looking residences in the 
outskirts of the town. Many parts of it, however, 
present sad reminiscences of the destructive hur- 
ricane which swept over it last summer. Many 
fine houses were destroyed, the ruins of which can 
only be seen, and the roofs of many were blown 





off which have not yet been repaired. The wind 
was so tremendous as to kill many of the trees, 
particularly on the opposite side of the river, from 
which, it is said, the bark was entirely stripped 
off. One cannot but feel serious and sad while 
viewing the wreck of so much property, and medi- 
tating on the loss of so many human lives. 

I am afraid I am becoming too tedious and mi- 
nute, and must hasten to a close. A good steam- 
boat can run from Natehez to New-Orleans in 
twenty-four hours. The scenery on the river is 

culiar and interesting to the eyes of the stranger. 

e forest trees were green, and covered with long 
moss which prevails every where in Louisiana, 
and presents the appearance of deep mourning. 
There are handsome.and extensive sugar planta- 
tions on each side of the river, and very pretty re- 
sidences, built chiefly after the French style. The 
planters own a great many negroes—the negro- 
houses are well built, and present the appearance 
of little villages. Passed several quite interesting 
towns. Baton Rouge is handsomely situated, and 
contains several thousand inhabitants. Passed also 
a small town called Placquemine, mostly inhabited 
by the French. The country for about fifty miles 
above New-Orleans, is said to be the most inter- 
esting in Louisiana. There are very extensive 
sugar plantations, and the private residences are 
very fine. Beautiful flowers of all descriptions, 
and orange groves, laden with oranges, were almost 
constantly in sight. We at length approach the 
Crescent City. Its lofty steeples are seen in the 
dim distance. We see the lofty steeple of the St. 
Charles hotel, which is one of the most imposing 
buildings of the kind in the world. The ships, 
forming a crescent line, look magnificent. The 
steamboat touches the shore. Porters immediately 
infest us. The crowd of passengers rush out. | 
order my trunk to the St. Charles hotel, and follow 
it on—and thus ends the chapter, and also my long 
trip to the Great City of the South. 

avess the mistakes of this hastily-written let- 
ter—and believe me to be, as ever, your affec- 
tionate friend, VIATOR. 





THE COTTAGE FLOWER. 


I. 
I know a spot where I love to go, 
The dearest of all to me, 
’Tis where, when the zephyrs gently blow, 
They bend the tall poplar tree. 
Il. 
Where the waves of the streamlet dancing play 
O’er the rocks, like a tiny sea ; 
Where the moon looks down with her sweetest ray 
On the cot by the poplar tree. 
Ill. 
But "tis not the tree, nor the cot that’s there, 
That | love the best to see, 
For I know a flower more sweet and fair, 
That blooms by the poplar tree. 
Iv. 
I’ve gazed on the flower of many a spot 
And still was wild as the bee, 
But I’ve seen the one that lives in the cot 
That stands by the poplar tree ! 
Logansport, Ia. April, 1842. 
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OUR HERO. 


Why martial hosts in dread array? 
Why shrieks a nation in dismay? 
Why warriors fierce their plumes di8play ? 
And rush to arms confusedly ? 
In ev'ry sunbeam gleam their spears ; 
On ev’ry steep a troop appears ; 
Every vale the Clarion hears— 
Loud presage of calamity. 
But midst those ranks a hero ’s seen, 
Of sable crest and haughty mien, 
And brandished sword—whose lightning sheen 
Flashed wildly in the morning beam, 
And marked a foe, menacingly. 
These troops have gathered from afar 
’Neath freedom’s standard—freedom’s star ! 
That foe was led by Britain’s Czar— 
That Chief was Witt1am Harrison. 
But hark! Now thunders rend the sky, 
Now war-shouts fierce—‘* Now stand or die”— 
1 hear some plaided chieftain cry— 
* Now strike for God and liberty.” 
Like war-horse dashing to the fray— 
Like eagle darting for his prey— 
Like lightnings sketch the storm's highway, 
He sped to strike for liberty. 
“To arms, my braves,” our Hero cries, 
‘‘And by yon meteor* on the skies, 
“‘ Columbia’s bird that holds that prize 
** Shall bear those stars till th’ oppressor dies, 
“Then scream the note of victory. 
** On—on ! thou mercenary foe! 
“ Strike for the gold your kings bestow! 
“‘ Strike for yon laurels decked with woe! 
* Strike for the joys which staves may know! 
“And deal thy thunders manfully. 
‘* Now mark the bird your fathers got— 
‘* Now mark the stars which carnage bought, 
“ That sheet for which old heroes fought, 
‘* Great ensign of your destiny.” 
Now armed with terror, nerved with rage, 
Rushed Britain’s Lion to engage. 
* a * 
Like meteors on the pall of night— 
Like icy spears when sea-gods fight, 
Forth !eaped a thousand falchions bright, 
Red heralds from death’s armory. 
As ships high poised upon the wave 
Where gathered tempests madly rave, 
So hung the fight, whilst heroes*brave 
Struggled for glory’s gory grave, 
And vied for grim mortality ;— 
For every note the clarion woke— 
For every peal the cannon broke— 
For every crimsoned falchion’s stroke— 
The foe sank rapidly. 
But lo! from Freedom’s heights afar, 
Yon “ bird of Jove” has plucked a star, 
Which tyrants’ steel shall never mar, 
To deck a nation’s diadem. 
Then quick with talons red with gore, 
That bird which Freedom’s standard bore, 
The meteor flag of Britain tore, 
And sent his lion home to roar, 
And clank his chains maliciously. 
Now hushed the cannon’s deadly peal ; 
Now sheathed the warrior’s crimson steel ; _ 
Now balmy peace her incense shed, 


* The American flag. 
Vor. VILI—58 





To saint the mem’ry of the dead. 
Where Caesar stood—when perished Rome, 
Where Faction spent her floods in foam— 
Now high upon that gilded dome— 
Old Freedom's temple, Freedom’s home— 
Floats the proud stripes of Liberty. 
Now, too, upon its gilded fane, 
Cotumsia’s sons behold.again, 
Your bird resumes th’ imperial reign, 
And watches o’er your destiny. 


Bird of Heav’n, cease thy fluttering, 
Go snatch yon sable garb of death ; 

Tramp of Fame, cease thy muttering, 
Hash! hush! thy clarion breath. 


Thou Eagle bird! away thy treasure, 
Go vail those stars in night’s pavilions— 
Go wrap in black those stripes of azure, 
And scream in dirge with weeping millions, 
Our Hero’s dead. 
ad e bad * 5s. 8. 


Clarke Co., Ohio, 1842. 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY, 


SKETCHES OF INDIANS, AND LIFE BEYOND THE BORDER. 
By a Captain of U. States Dragoons. 


a 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The Arkansas river is here the boundary of the 
United States and Mexico; it is 23 degrees west 
of Washington city. Our orders were to march 
no farther ; and as a protection to the trade, it was 
like the establishment of a ferry to the mid-chan- 
nel of a river. 

Traders had always used mules or horses. Our 
oxen were an experiment; and it succeeded admi- 
rably ; they even did better when water was very 
scarce, which is an important consideration; and it 
may be mentioned here, that a pair were sent on 
some 600 miles, to Santa Fe, and maintained their 
superiority, and that they have been generally used 
since. 

A few hours after the departure of the trading 
company, as we enjoyed a quiet rest in a hot after- 
noon, we saw beyond the river a number of horse- 
men riding furiously toward our camp. We all 
flocked out of the tents to see, and hear the news, 
for they were soon recognized as traders. They 
stated that the caravan had been attacked about 
six miles off, in the sand-hills, by an innumerable 
host of Indians; that some of their companions 
had been killed, and—they had run, of course, for 
help. Maj. R. hesitated not a moment; the word 
was given, and the tents vanished as if by magic. 
The oxen, which were grazing near by, were spee- 
dily yoked to the wagons, and into the river we 
marched. Then J deemed myself the most un- 
lucky of men; a day or two before, while eating 





my breakfast, with my coffee in a tin cup—noto- 
rious among chemists and campaigners for keeping 
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it hot—it was upset into my shoe, and on pulling 
off the stocking it so happened that the skin came 
with it. Being thus hors du combat, 1 sought to 
enter the combat on a horse; which was allowed ; 
but I was put in command of the rear guard, to 
bring up the baggage train. It grew late, and the 
wagons were slowly crossed ; for the river unluckily 
took that particular time to rise fast, and before all 
were over we had to swim it, and by moonlight. 
By doubling the teams in succession, some of the 
animals could touch and pull, whilst others swam. 
I was thus two hours in the river, mounted on a 
horse, with my lame foot across his neck. When 
safely over, | found that three companies had 
marched on, and we slowly followed. Awkwardly 
mounted as | was, I was seized with an invincible 
propensity to sleep; and once having mistaken a 
sand hillock for the rearmost wagon, and halted, 1 
took quite a nap before my men discovered the 
state of the case. We reached the encampment 
at 1 o'clock at night. All was quiet, and remained 
so until dawn, when, at the sound of our bugles, 
the pickets reported they saw a number of Indians 
moving off. On looking around us we perceived 
ourselves and the caravan in the most unfavorable, 
defenceless situation possible—in the area of a natu- 
ral amphitheatre of sand hills about 50 feet high, 
and within gun-shot all around. There was the 
narrowest practicable entrance and outlet. 

We ascertained that some mounted traders, in 
spite of all remonstrance or command, had ridden 
on in advance, and when in the narrow pass beyond 
this spot, had been suddenly beset by about fifty 
mounted Indians; al] fled and escaped, save one, 
who, mounted on a mule, was abandoned by his 
companions, overtaken, and slain. He was a Mr. 
Lamb, the largest capitalist and owner of the com- 
pany. The Indians perhaps equalled the traders 
in number; but notwithstanding their extraordinary 
advantage of ground, dared not attack them when 
they made a stand among the wagons; and the 
latter, all well armed, were afraid to make a single 
charge, which would have scattered their enemies 
like sheep. 

Having buried the poor fellow’s body, and killed 
an ox for breakfast, we left this sand hollow, which 
would soon have been roasting hot, and advanced 
through the defile, of which we took care to oc- 
cupy the commanding ground, and proceeded to 
escort the traders at least one day’s march farther. 

These “ Sand-Hills” compose a strip of country 
found occasionally a few miles off, on the Mexican 
side of the river, and where its valley has no ab- 
rupt boundary; they are irregular hillocks of the 
loosest sand, seemingly formed by the sport of the 
wind. There is scarce a sign of vegetation, and 
they present an aspect as wild and desolate, and 
as little American, as possible. 

Emerging from the hills, we found ourselves on 
the verge of a vast plain, nearly level, where it 





seemed nature had ineffectually struggled to con- 
vert a sandy desert into a prairie. ‘There was a 
scanty and dwarfish growth of wiry grass, brown 
and withered, amid the white sand. On we marched, 
under a fiery sun, facing a burning wind. Not a 
tree, not a shrub, nor the slightest indication of 
water, could be seen in a view apparently illimita- 
ble in every direction. ‘Thus we struggled on un- 
til noon, when the panting oxen, with lolling tongues, 
seemed incapable of proceeding. A halt was made, 
and they were taken from the wagons, but stood 
motionless; the wind blew a gale, a true sirocco. 
We sought every cover to avoid it. A messmate— 
one of those unfortunates who prefer the dark side 
of a picture, and croak when a cheerful word of 
encouragement is needed—gave vent to his des- 
pondency, and sought to engender discontent and 
fearful apprehensions ; he predicted we would lose 
our baggage train, if not our lives, in the desert. 
Indignant, and without a better answer, perhaps, I 
undertook to prophesy, and actually foretold the 
exact event, viz: that, pushing on, within ten miles 
we would find water and grass in some hollow, and 
buffalo too. After marching about that distance, 
we came to the sandy bed of a dry creek, and found 
in it, not distant from our course, a pool of water, 
and an acre or two of fine grass. On the surface 
of the water floated thick the dead bodies of small 
fish, which the heat of the sun had that day de- 
stroyed. After encamping we saw a few buffalo, 
attracted doubtless by the water ; and several were 
killed. Beyond our hopes, all our necessities were 
thus ministered to; it seemed a special providence. 

Next morning Major R. determined to march no 
farther into the Mexican territory. The traders 
held a council, and nearly half of them at first de- 
termined to remain likewise, and spend the sum- 
mer with us. To combat this pusillanimous reso- 
lution, we took the utmost pains; it seemed that we 
were about to lose our time and property, and be 
disgraced, and not themselves. They were finally 
talked and shamed out of it. 

The sirocco still continuing, by enveloping a tin 
bucket with cotton cloths kept well wetted, we con- 
verted a hot and disgusting fluid into “ ice water ;” 
and with the further comforts of buffalo hnmp and 
marrow bone, we passed a pleasant day in the little 
oasis, and the sufferings of yesterday were forgot- 
ten. Fortunate constitution of the mind—happy 
life, where pain but gives a greater zest to the 
fleeting pleasure ! 

At the first light next day, we were in motion to 
return to the river and the American line, and no 
further adventure befel us, save a night alarm, oc- 
casioned by a sentinel firing at a noble setter dog, 
which luckily he did not hit; the men turned out 
and took their places with the quiet precision of 
veterans, as they were. 

The vicinity of Chouteau’s island is further re- 
markable for a timbered bottom, which stands op- 
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posite its foot on the American side. We had seen 
none other after leaving Council Grove, 300 miles 
back, although now and then we had passed plea- 
sant open groves on the river bank. The battalion 
encamped immediately on the river opposite the 
island, a few hundred yards above the timber. 

While here, the terms of service of four men 
expired, and they were discharged; and contrary 
to all advice, determined to return to Missouri. 
After marching several hundred miles over a prai- 
rie country, and often on high hills commanding a 
vast prospect, without seeing a human being, or the 
sign of one; and, save the trail we followed, not 
the slightest indication that the country had ever 
been visited by man, it was exceedingly difficult to 
credit that lurking foes were generally around us, 
and spying our motions. It was so with these 
men; and being armed they set out on the Ist of 
August on foot for the settlements. That same 
night, three of the four returned. They reported 
that after walking about fifteen miles, they were 
surrounded by thirty mounted Indians. A wary 
old soldier of their number succeeded in extricating 
them before any hostile act had been committed ; 
but one of them, perhaps highly elated and pleased 
at their forbearance, or led on by some blind fa- 
tality, insisted on returning among them to give 
them tobacco and shake hands. In this friendly 
act he was shot down. ‘The Indians stripped him 
in an incredibly short time, and as quickly dispersed 
to avoid a shot ; and the old soldier, after caution- 
ing the others to reserve their fire, did fire among 
them, and probably with some effect. Had the 
others done the same, the Indians would have 
rushed upon them before they could have reloaded. 
They managed to make good their retreat in safety 
to our camp. 

On the 2d, Captain W., myself, and fifty men, 
were ordered to take a guide and proceed to search 
for and bury the body. We marched about fifteen 
miles; our guide became bewildered, led us seve- 
ral miles from the river, and could not find the 
body. We were then suffering much for water; 
Dr. N. particularly, who vomited frequently, and 
seemed to think he could neither stand, walk, nor 
ride. Our course was then directed to the river. 
So great was the suffering, and the eagerness to 
reach water, that the party became strung out, ac- 
cording to their strength, in quite a sauve qui peut 
style. The river water was very muddy and very 
warm; the doctor could aot drink—his stomach 
would not bear it ; but he threw himself in, and lay 
a long while to relieve nature by absorption. We 
got to camp from our unsuccessful expedition about 
10 o'clock at night, as weary a set of fellows as 
ever marched. 

August 3, 1829. This morning a large party 
Were sent out, with the same object, under Lieu- 
tenant I., who took other guides. The battalion 
was encamped in the order of the Regulations, with 





the rear on the river opposite Chouteau’s island ; 
the prairie hills skirted the river for miles, at a dis- 
tance of about 500 yards; along its banks above, 
were trees enough nearly to conceal the prairies 
beyond. I was officer of the guard of forty men, 
stationed about 150 paces in front. About 2 o'clock, 
when all the cattle and our few horses were gra- 
zing about a mile off above, under charge of five 
men, an alarm of a great uproar and yelling was 
suddenly heard. I and my guard sprang into ranks, 
and looking to the left, saw the cattle rushing to- 
wards the camp, followed by between 400 and 500 
mounted Indians, who, decked in paint and feathers, 
uttering horrid yells, brandishing spears, and firing 
guns, and riding at full speed, seemed about to make 
an intrepid charge. At the first instant I conceived 
I was entering into a very doubtful battle, and re- 
viewed in thought all the actions of my life ; in the 
next, seeing that the “ light” company (armed with 
a kind of rifle unloaded) was ordered to advance to 
oppose the first onset of the enemy, I reflected they 
might easily be cut to pieces, and that the cattle- 
guard too were exposed to instant destruction, and 
I asked for permission to advance with my com- 
mand, with loaded muskets ; it was granted ; and I 
set off in double-quick-time to meet the Indians, 
and endeavor to avert these calamities. As we 
were about to meet the foremost Indians they 
branched off, firing on us as they ran, which in 
view of the main body I scarcely noticed, but kept 
steadily on until I found they were all playing the 
same game ; and the whole opened out at a respect- 
ful distance, like buffalo, and fled or charged far 
clear of my flanks, except a body of them which 
seemed stationary, more than a half mile in ad- 
vance. The company to my left had met the cattle- 
guard, and they were saved, with the exception of 
one man, who had received eleven wounds. I 
looked back and saw the camp surrounded, at a re- 
spectful distance, by the Indians, all in rapid mo- 
tion, a part still in pursuit of a body of cattle, rash- 
ing along the sand-bars and island, and heard two 
companies, formed in rear of the camp, firing at 
them regularly by platoon. I then marched round 
towards the front of the camp, which was wholly 
exposed; the 6-pounder, as we passed, threw a 
round shot over our heads, and I saw it strike just 
in the midst of the body of the enemy which re- 
mained above, perhaps a mile from the piece; it 
made a great commotion amongst them. The 
piece was then directed against the enemy gallop- 
ing four or five hundred yards off, along the hill 
side in front ; the grape-shot struck like hail among 
them, but seemed to hit but one. I then saw a 
company advancing in pursuit far beyond the right 
flank, and a bugle signal, “ double-quick,” was 
sounded from the camp; but of course they could 
not overtake a mounted enemy, but entered the 
woods to their right. ‘The Indians were now be- 
yond fire, though to be seen in every direction over 
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the country ; but they gradually drew off, assembled 
on the hills beyond the river, fired a volley, gave a 
general yell, and disappeared. They carried off 
their dead, afterwards ascertained to be nine in 
number. Our loss was one man mortally wounded, 
and fifty oxen and twelve horses killed or driven off. 

On my first advance I saw an Indian handsomely 
mounted on a gray horse, gaudily ornamented with 
feathers, conspicuous for his rapid action and loud 
commands. A corporal on the right of my detach- 
ment was so much struck with him, that, unob- 
served, he came to a halt and took a deliberate 
shot at him ; but, I believe, came much nearer hit- 
ting myself, The Indians who dashed by the rear 
under a sharp fire, extended themselves completely 
on their horses, hanging by their left legs and arms, 
to which shields were attached, which thus partly 
covered themselves and their horses’ necks. Ex- 
cited as they were, they seemed the best of horse- 
men; and rushed up and down places which few 
persons in cool blood would think of attempting. 
A number of horses and cattle were killed around. 
One of the Indian horses was at one time in our 
possession ; and one gun and a bow and quiver were 
found on the ground. 

We now felt some little uneasiness for our de- 
tachment, though so well commanded. It soon re- 
turned; having heard the cannonading, they were 
hastened on; but unluckily could not arrive in time 
to meet the Indians retreating from the right flank. 
. These Indians, who thus, from education and on 
principle avoided our bold opposition—had we wa- 
vered or fled, would have proved the fiercest and 
most formidable pursuing enemy perhaps in the 
world. Their plan seemed to have been to cut off 
the cattle and their guard by a combined movement 
of two divisions ; the one moving over the hills on 
our side of the river, the other hidden by trees 
from beyond the river, to meet the first. It was in 
a great measure disconcerted, by the first party 
making its appearance too soon; but it was still a 
surprise, 

Late that night I received a report from the rear 
that the Indians were gathered close by for a rush 
upon the camp; a sergeant was ready to swear to 
it, as he had distinctly heard hundreds .f horses 
crossing the river to the island, which was near by, 
and the water very shallow. I instantly proceeded 
to the spot with a platoon; whilst patrolling up and 
down through the high rank grass, leading the men, 
with a pistol in one hand and my sword in the 
other, I felt conscious of a want of prudence in 
being clothed in white, while all the men had great- 
coats, and expected at each moment to receive an 
arrow or a shot ; but no discoveries could be made 
in a quarter of a mile along the bank. I then heard 
myself what I thought must certainly be the noise 
of horsemen fording the river, and the battalion 
was quietly put under arms ; but nothing happened; 
and it was afterwards ascertained to be wolves, 





which were crossing to the carcasses of horses and 
cattle which had been killed.* I am certain I could 
not now distinguish their motion in shallow water 
from that of horses. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After the attack of August 3d, our camps were 
formed in an order more suitable to our circumstan- 
ces; in a square open at the corners ; a company 
in a single row of tents on each side; and across 
the angles, slightly masking the flanks of each com- 
pany, were four rows of wagons; the whole form- 
ing a kind of octagon. The cattle, always yoked, 
were grazed at a more cautious distance, and at 
night were tied to the wagon wheels. 

We were instructed to wait here for the return 
of the caravan, expected early in October. Our 
provisions consisted of salt, and half rations of 
flour, (besides a reserve of fifteen days’ full rations,) 
and as to the rest we were dependent upon hunt- 
ing. When buffalo became scarce, or grass bad, 
we marched to other ground; thus roving up and 
down the river for 80 miles. ‘The first thing after 
encamping each company, we dug and constructed, 
with flour barrels, a well in their front ; water was 
always found at the depth of from two to four feet; 
varying with the corresponding height of the river; 
but clear and cool, Next we would build sod fire- 
places; these, with net-work platforms of buffalo 
hide, for the purpose of smoking and drying meat, 
formed a tolerable additional defence—at least 
against mounted men. 

Hunting was a military duty, done by detail; 
parties of fifteen or twenty going out with a wagon. 
They threw out three or four hunters, and re- 
mained under arms for the purpose of protecting 
them, &c. Completely isolated, and beyond sup- 
port, or even communication, self-dependent in any 
emergency that might arise, and in the midst of many 
thousands of Indians whose concentration our long 
stay seemed to invite, the utmost vigilance was 
maintained. Officer of the guard every fourth night, 
I was always awake, and generally in motion the 
whole night. Night alarms were frequent ; when, 
all sleeping in their clothes, we were accustomed 
to assemble instantly, and with scarcely a word 
spoken, take our places in the grass in front of each 
face of the camp; where, however wet, we some- 
times lay for hours. IJ never failed for months to 
sleep in pantaloons and moccasins, with pistols, and 
a loose woollen coat for pillow; my sword stuck in 
the ground in the mouth of the tent, with my cap 
upon the hilt; and although I have often slept un- 
disturbed at the firing of a cannon thirty paces off, 
here, always after the firing of a musket, if 500 
yards off, in less than ten seconds I was out of my 
tent, prepared to perform my duty. 


*General Henry Lee tells a story, in his ‘ Southern 


campaigns,” of a similar false alarm occasioned by wolves 
galloping in a river bottom at night. 
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August 11th. We are encamped in our new or-| some experiments with the Indians, who were still 
der, a few miles below Chouteau’s island. An alarm in sight above. I was much disgusted, at such a 
was given, and we were under arms for an hour time, with the idea of cutting up buffalo, which 
until daylight. During the morning, Indians were had been killed on the ground, and transporting 
to be seen a mile or two off, leading their horses ' them into camp. ag I had to perform me duty. 
through the hollows. Captain P., however, with ® ° 
eighteen men, a wagon and team, were sent across) And now a storm came on. ces smokes 
the river after buffalo, which we saw half a mile rolled in eddies over the surrounding hills, and on 
distant. In his absence, a large body of mounted | their tops were our foes, motionless on their 
Indians dashed down toward our left flank; the horses, revealed like spectres by the glare of the 
cattle were secured in good time. Captain W. , lightning. Divisions had grown among them, and 
with his company, of which I was Lieutenant, was they looked on and did nothing. There was a wild 
ordered to cross the river and support Captain P. pees over nature and over the spirits of our little 
We waded in some disorder through the quick- | band; and rumors of a life lost by cowardice and 
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sands and currents, and just as we reached a dry, 
sand-bar in the middle, a volley was fired at us by | 
a squad of Indians, who that moment rode to the 
water's edge. ‘The balls whistled harmlessly near 
our heads; and wishing to return the compliment | 
instantly before they fled, I stooped down and the | 
company fired over my head, and the Indians re- 
treated beyond the more elevated margin of the 
prairie bottom. ‘This had passed in half a minute, 
and we were then astonished to see a little above, 
among some bushes on the same bar, the party we 
had been sent to support; and we heard they had 
abandoned one of the hunters who had been killed. 
We then saw above, on the bank we had left, a 
formidable looking body of the enemy in close or- 
der; and hoping to surprise them, we ascended the 
river; in crossing the channel we were up to the 
arm-pits, but when we emerged on the bank they 
were not there; they had detected the movement 
and fled. We then rested on our arms, and saw a 
discharge of canister shot from the 6-pounder in 
camp, at the flying Indians; and one, though gal- 
loping across the line of fire, was struck from his 
horse. Instantly two or three others approached 
at full speed, replaced him on his horse, and rode 
off on each side of him. Casting our eyes beyond 
the river, I saw a number of the Indians riding on 
both sides of the wagon and team, which Capt. P. 
had deserted, urging the animals rapidly towards 
the hills. I counted the Indians on that side, and 
there were but eighteen. At the same instant 
Captain W. received an order through the Adju- 
tant, to cross and recover the body of the slain 
hunter. On reaching the ground, we found the 
body within the distance, as we were told, from 
whence the party, by order of Captain P., had 
made their precipitate retreat, although his cries 
were heard for support. It was an old soldier, and 
a favorite, bugler K. I saw an arrow which had 
been driven through his huge chest, from side to 
side ; the scalp was gone. 

We were then astonished to see the wagon and 
team at a distance, and no enemy near; and on 
approaching were still more so, at finding the oxen 


misconduct seemed to be strangely amongst us, al- 
though no man was heard to utter a word to create 
‘them. A corpse lay on the earth in our midst, and 
a voice for the vengeance of blood seemed still 
heard in the moaning winds. There was a strange 
excitement, and a solemn silence, as night fell in a 
raging storm. Darkness seemed to wall us in. 
The waters rushed through the camp; it seemed 
that the river had turned its course. I never passed 
a more wretched or melancholy night. 

August 12th. A morning, bright and serene as 
ever made man happy, fills all with cheerfulness 
again. With the black and tempest-driven clouds, 
the dark passions and the gloom over our hearts 
had passed away ; and the little band, in solemn si- 
lence, were gathered together to perform the last 
services to the dead—to consign to the bosom of 
the distant wilderness the remains of their unfor- 
tunate companion. 

It was a humiliating condition to be surrounded 
by these rascally Indians, who, by means of their 
horses, could tantalize us with the hopes of battle, 
and elude our efforts; who could annoy us by pre- 
venting all individual excursions for hunting, &c., 
and who could insult us with impunity. Much did 
we regret that we were not mounted too; and I 
believe nearly all prayed that the enemy would be- 
come bolder, and enliven us with frequent attacks; 
but this was their last open attack, though they 
were frequently seen hovering around ; and the ran- 
ning of buffalo was a sign of their vicinity fre- 
quently observed on our buffalo hunts. It is known 
that they crawl to the tops of commanding hills, 
and using the head and skin of a wolf as a mask, 
spy out the motions of an enemy, with little or no 
risk of discovery ; but despising us—wholly on the 
defensive—they now took not this trouble, but ap- 
peared openly on the hills. We learned after- 
wards, through Mexican traders, that our motions 
had been watched the whole route from Council 
Grove; whilst we, concluding from appearances, 
scarcely conceived that a human being could be 
within hundreds of miles of us. The spies who 
had watched us reported our coming in great force 





unwounded. I was then refused the independent 
command of a platoon, with which I wished to try 


and with white buffalo. It would seem that these 
Indians had never seen the ox before. We saw a 
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singular proof of the ignorant interest with which 
they regarded this animal, a few days after the ac- 
tion of Chouteau’s island. One of the oxen of a 
team that had fallen into their hands somehow es- 
caped, and appeared on the river bank, opposite to 
our camp, making its way to water. It was se- 
cured, and I was sent across to search for the others 
in the country around. After going some miles, 
we found their carcasses among the sand-hills, 
with all the white spots carefully cut out from the 
rest of the hide. These pieces of white were 
doubtless taken away by the Indians as trophies. 
Unfortunately but few books had been provided— 
Shakspeare, a copy of the old regulations, and but 
one or two others; all of which I read regularly 
through, and the first named more than once. 
Hunting, except by detachment, was dangerous, 
and forbidden; but occasionally an antelope or a 
deer was killed. Of that singular animal—the an- 
telope—we saw great numbers; and in the fall, 
once or twice, many hundreds in a gang, which, 
all of one accord, would dash hither and thither 


with wonderful swiftness, looking at a distance} 


like the shadow of a moving cloud. There was a 
remarkable species of hare, near twice the size of 
the eastern; the fleetest of the prairie animals, 
though in very tall grass they were easily caught. 
I had a nearly tame one, which fed on rushes, 
which would disappear in its mouth as if pushed 
through a hole. Badgers were common ; and prai- 
rie foxes of light and elegant proportions. We 


* met with many prairie dog “ villages ;” whole acres 


of their burrows, with entrances in a small mound; 
the animal more resembles a ground squirrel than 
a dog ; being of the same color, and not more than 
thrice the size. They are very shy, and quick as 
light in their motions ; they come to the mouths of 
their holes, and bark at intruders; it is a bark, in 
manner of utterance, but of a treble intonation, 
more resembling that of a bird than of adog. Of 
wolves there were thousands of all kinds and sizes, 
except the large black-wood wolf; never an hour 
of a night passed without the accompaniment of 
their howls—even by day they were to be seen 
around. One dark night, being officer of the guard, 
I advanced some 200 paces to a spot where there 
was an excavation and a small mound of earth, and 
where garbage had been thrown; from the mound 
I saw perhaps a dozen snarling over their unclean 
food ; sword in hand, I sprang down among them ; 
they scattered, but I did not stay long to see how 
far. Rattlesnakes were very numerous, and dan- 
gerous; we lost several horses by their bites. Wild 
horses we saw frequently, but not many. A horse 
which we lost August 3d, was recovered from a 
gang a month or two afterwards. We only saw 
elk once, about 200 together. Buffalo, wolves, 
rattlesnakes, and grasshoppers, seemed to fill up 
the country. 

But to return to our occupations. We fished a 





little; hunted, and read a very little; and the only 
alternative seemed the manufacture of buffalo horns 
into powder horns. Hundreds were made in the 
camp, and some very beautiful; the horn is quite 
black, and receives a fine polish, and being exceed. 
ingly thick, they admit of much carving; with the 
laborious and patient care of Chinese, many were 
carved and inlaid with bone; but many other arti- 
cles were made—spoons, combs, cups, buttons, 
wine-glasses, &c.; some very pretty pocket combs, 
with white handles, were made by one of the men. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But little occupied,—so limited in books and 
amusements,—the time passed heavily enough; 
but happily our little society,—there were just a 
dozen of us,—was harmonious and cheerful. We 
were accustomed in the fine summer nights, to 
form a little circle,—lying in easy attitudes upon 
the grass,—and thus to hold communion of thoughts 
and speculations upon the past and future. Gazing 
like Chaldeans, on the stars, our imaginings and 
discourses were ever of the distant and unseen. 
The telling of stories was of course a favorite re- 
source. On one occasion a young gentleman read 
us one which he had written with a pencil upon 
some very dirty paper, which (being of a literary 
turn) he had taken the precaution to snug away a 
supply of. The story was appropriated by me and 
put away, and I give it to the reader in its original 
shape, without any alteration : 


SHA-WAH-NOW. 


Late in the afternoon of a spring day, and many 
years ago, a solitary Indian might have been seen 
toiling at the dangerous ascent of one of the Rocky 
Mountains. He followed the deep-worn chasm of 
the mountain torrent, where often the flood of wa- 
ters bore in awful confusion, earth, rocks, and trees. 
Now, with the nerve of a chamois hunter, he cleared 
a fearful space: a moment’s contemplation of the 
void below, bounded by the naked jutting rocks, 
must have disturbed the brain of the most hardy. 
And now, he traces the projecting ledge of the 
mountain precipice, ("twas never meant for a path;) 
below him is death; a look must cost his life; above 
him vertical granite; not a vine nor twig to help him 
to life; his fingers grow to the rocks! his eagle 
gaze, if a moment averted, were dimmed; that 
step may save him! it is made! he is safe. 

Sha-wah-now was safe; the last difficulty was 
behind him, and he stood upon the mountain's 
brow. Brave was he, and distinguished for suc- 
cess in war: his person bore about it the egis of 
dignity, which commanded the respect of the men, 
and the fond attachment of the women, of his tribe. 
He was dressed in skins of the purest white; his 
bust was bare, but for a furred robe which was 
folded beneath his shoulder, leaving his right arm 
freed for action. He wore at his back a bow and 
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well-stored quiver, and in his belt was a toma- 
hawk. 

He leant his lofty form against a rock, and con- 
templated the dangers he had passed,—the valley 
below and the mountains beyond, with mingled 
feelings of simple devotion to the Great Spirit, and 
admiration at a view where beauty and sublimity 
were mingled in the happiest proportions. The 
“glorious god of day” was fast retiring to his 
couch. ‘The sun in mid-heaven is but a tame 
spectacle ; his effect, though dazzling, is simple; 
there he is something alike beyond our ken and 
thoughts, merely useful. But when he approaches, 
as it were, our earth in setting,—is surrounded by 
the horizon’s mist,—it is then that he is the glo- 
rious father of a thousand beauties ; a hemisphere 
blushes red as roses; a mountain structure of calm 
and motionless clouds, seems a palace of fancy 
adorned with every heaven-born hue. It was such 
a sun that shed its divine influence over that valley. 
The ground swelled into slight undulations ; a stream 
wound its way in the midst; its banks were dotted 
with trees; all was rejoicing in the influence of 
spring ; all was covered with the most delicate hues 
of green. The soft light of the sun’s last lingering 
rays, fell upon some spots only to contrast the richer 
shade ; and the surface of that valley appeared as 
fair, as soft, as a maiden’s cheek; and its contem- 
plation filled, for a moment, as large and tender a 
spot in the heart of the Indian, as did the thoughts 
of his heloved, his beautiful,—the lost Ayeta. 

And Sha-wah-now mused on; and his excited 
mind burned with thoughts as lofty and as grand as 
the granite peak which bore him above the earth. 
His bosom heaved, his whole frame swelled with 
the sense of the glories around him, and the con- 
scious expansion and sway of a master mind. Un- 
taught by man, and his vain books, he had drunk 
deep of the inspiration of nature in her majestic 
solitudes. Amid mountain storms he had ever 
rioted with wild joy. Amid the warring elements 
his spirit had ever sought fellowship of its own 
creations; and then the pent-up broodings of his 
heart had fierce and loud utterance. His aspira- 
tions were wild, and turned on a nation’s wrongs, 


simplicity all changed ; and innocence had fled the 
destroyer, man. The poet no longer retired to a 
grotto to invoke the forgotten goddesses of his art, 
nor the lover to green and solitary glens, to mingle 
his sighs with the murmur of falling waters. All 
this had passed. The favored clime had become 
the granary of nations. Its resources developed, 
were a world’s supply. He saw the mighty “father 
of waters” the placid slave of man. He that of 
old, fearful as ocean, was wont to be his grave, 
was subdued by a kindred power ; his own offspring, 
a mighty spirit, man had kindled by a spark of his 
own ethereal fire. Its sullen heaving bosom seemed 
whelmed beneath the pressure of a world’s supply, 
and the great return, the undreamt perfections of 
slavish art. 

Sha-wah-now long and intensely gazed. He 
saw no red man’s face. But ere the simple ques- 
tion which his look betrayed, the demon mocked 
him, and was seen no more. 

The chief aroused him from this horrid dream, 
and sought to be soothed by the beautiful night ; 
for the sun had long gone, and the glories of his 
path, gently fading, had yielded to the crescent 
moon and her companion star; and now arose the 
evening’s holy anthem, that lulls the lovely sleep 
of nature; the sighing breeze that crept from leaf 
to leaf, and gently whispered to the grass; the 
spirit-wailings of the pines ; the deep-toned chorus 
of the insect song ; and its harmony with 


“that hour 
Of love, and night, and mountain solitude, 
O’erflowed his soul with their united power.” 


Sha-wah-now’s mood was softened into prayer. 
He thanked aloud the great Wah-con-dah that he 
was there; that his soul was free; that his right 
arm was strong ; and he invoked his blessing upon 
his desperate purpose. 

But what was the motive of Sha-wah-now’s pe- 
rilous journey ! 

Though fierce and inexorable in war, eloquent 
and profound in council, he, like other great, and 
some of the greatest of men, had reluctantly at 
first, and then with enthusiasm, yielded to the 


and their revenge : “Oh! that I could clothe my-|heart’s ascendancy. 


self with the wings of the northern blast, and sweep 


with desolation the oppressor's race.” 


Ayeta was the daughter of a brother chief. 
Early had she been marked as an extraordinary 


And Sha-wah-now mused on ; and perhaps grasped | child ; one of retiring modesty, and fond of pensive 


With intuitive conception the dim future of rolling | solitude. 


Her eye was remarkable as different 


ages. He saw on this wide field, fresh from the| from almost all her race; it was blue; whilst the 
hand of its Creator, the rise of a pastoral race, and |long lash and brow were of glossy black. Owing 
beheld its glad youth delighting in the health and | to youth and little exposure, (she was the favorite 
innocence of athletic games—his prophetic Men-|and pride of her father,) her complexion might 


tor, the genius of the valleys, pointing to this fair| have been envied as a clear brunette. 


picture with a smile of godlike youth. 


Her mind 
was well fitted to so superior a mould. Sha-wah- 


His aspect changed, and such a change! He/| now had marked her with a tender interest as early 
looked a stern grey-beard! He waved his arms!|as her twelfth year. Before her sixteenth, he had 
And lo! many hundred years rolled past. Sha-| wooed and won her heart. She admired him for 





wah-now saw a new world grown old ; its beauteous ' those qualities which made him the pride of his na- 
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tion, and which seemed to mark him as alone wor- 
thy to win so great a prize; but from more hidden 
sources had sprung that holy sympathy of love 
which bound their hearts. 

But “the course of true love never did run 
smooth.” War, relentless war, at once the scourge 
of love and pride of lovers, had fallen upon the 
tribe with unusual severity. Some of its govern- 
less, ambitious and ever-restless youth, had been 
unequal to a temptation to steal horses from their 
vagrant neighbors, the Chayennes; reprisals were 
made ; at length a scalp was taken; the tribe was 
aroused to revenge ; the warrior put on his red and 
black paint, and struck his battle-axe into the war 
post. Cupid was frightened from his summer bower; 
the maidens trembled for their lovers ; but each brave 
rejoiced in the confusion—in the storm which each 
aimed to direct. 

But, for Indians, this war had been conducted 
with extraordinary severity. In the absence of a 
very large party conducted by Sha-wah-now, the 
Ch@yennes made a daring irruption, and took many 
women and children—and, what was unusual, some 
warriors—prisoners, with whom they made good 
their retreat. Returning, and unsuccessful, he 
learned the unhappy truth. The nation had suf- 
fered severely; his reputation was at stake; but 
his inmost soul confessed, that worse than all, was 
his Ayeta a prisoner! Great within him was the 
conflict of rage and despair; he retired from all 
_ Witnesses that might discover his weakness. He 
deemed that a curse was on him ; and entirely alone, 
spent a day and night in fasting, and rude chants 
and prayers. He then made a vow to the Wah- 
con-dah that he would not again enter a lodge, nor 
commune with his people, until he had avenged 
their honor, and rescued his betrothed from the 
hands of the foe ; this he would do, or offer himself 
a sacrifice to the offended Deity. 

Such was Sha-wah-now’s desperate errand. He 
that night allowed himself but little rest, for as he 
approached the probable vicinity of his enemies, 
caution and concealment were necessary to that 
safety by which alone he could succeed. The 
next day, consequently, he advanced but very little; 
for in the trailed grass he had discovered the fresh 
sign of a large party, the one, he was induced to 
believe, which he sought; but ere dusk he had 
gained, by untiring exertions, a high point, from 
which to make a close survey of the surrounding 
country. After a long and anxious examination 
he thought he had detected a slight appearance of 
smoke rising from a spot not very distant. But 
then it was most improbable that his enemies would 
thus betray their night-camp. He watched the 
spot until, to his strained eyes, the “ sign” became 
wholly uncertain, and when nearly in despair of 
making so soon the much wished discovery, his 
keen and practised ear detected the sound of horses. 
He no longer doubted. He was prepared, mind 
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and body, for every risk, and commenced his noise. 
less approach. 

Hours were thus spent, bat at length the whole 
truth was before him. He beheld from high gronnd, 
in a deep ravine below him, the camp of his foes, 
with the bound captives in the midst. The war. 
party, elated with success, and tired by the long 
and rapid excursion, had ventured, in their partial 
concealment, to light fires for better refreshment, 
Their dusky forms were extended in sleep around 
the dying embers. The horses were picketed a)- 
most in contact. Though eager for action, he made 
a deliberate survey of his enemies, their situation, 
and of the ground, both near and far as the eye 
could penetrate, for the moon still afforded some 
light. His plans were formed, but an obstacle to 
probable success was presented in the wakefulness 
of an Indian who sat near the captives gnawing at 
a bone. What must he dot Wait ’till he too should 
sleep! It was absolutely necessary. It seemed an 
age. And would not another take his place and 
watch? He knew that although they keep no sen- 
tinels, with alt Indians in such camps, some one or 
a few are nearly always awake ; generally eating. 
But at length his feverish anxiety was relieved; 
the unconsciously tantalizing Indian sank appa- 
rently into deep sleep. Now was his time or never. 
He commenced his stealthy approach, crawling flat 
on the earth, and was soon in the midst of those, 
whose highest ambition was his scalp. He dis- 
covered his Ayeta; she was sunk in deathlike 
sleep. Sha-wah-now touched her form; she ut- 
tered a low murmur; he whispered in her ear, “be 
silent or die.” She opened her eyes, and beheld 
the warning face of her lover; his finger was on 
his lips, enjoining silence. By an effort of a well 
disciplined mind, she suppressed any audible emo- 
tion. He cut the thong which bound her, and those 
of all the prisoners within his reach ; but with the 
utmost caution not to arouse them. He then slowly 
extricated himself from among his sleeping foes; 
she as cautiously followed him. He had cut loose 
a horse; he clasped the maiden to his heart, and 
sprung upon its. back. 

The first sounds of its motion, and the alarm was 
given. The Chayennes sprung to their feet. A 
moment for astonishment ; a moment for discovery; 
and the next, an astounding yell of rage burst from 
the lips of all. 

Some rushed forward on foot with uplifted toma- 
hawks; others hastily strung their bows; whilst 
the first cares of the many were to secure and mount 
their horses. Favored by the obscurity, the ar- 
rows flew harmlessly by the fugitives. They could 
only be arrested by horsemen; and Sha-wah-now 
had fortunately mounted one of the best. Doubt- 
ful was the pursuit. Shame and rage stimulated 
the pursuers to desperate efforts. Darkness and 
the winding valleys favored the flight ; but the enemy 
were widely dispersed, and all could not mistake the 
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direction, though many were at fault. Encouraging 
shouts occasionally marked the point that all aimed 
at. But it would not do; the pursuers dropt off one 
by one, until at Jast one, who had outstripped all 
the rest, was left to his own efforts. This Sha- 
wah-now soon discovered; and right glad was he 
that it was no worse, for his jaded horse had be- 
gun to fail under its double burthen. He was fast 
losing ground, and something must be done. 

Sha-wah-now was one of those whose faculties 
seem inspired to the mastery of great emergencies 
where the multitude are confounded; and such 
men are known only in times of great or general 
calamity. Thus calm, he was prepared to meet 
the danger to which he considered his precious 
charge, rather than himself, was exposed. Prac- 
tised in strategie, as he was, a happy thought was 
soon suggested by the circumstances, which he 
hastened to execute. He spoke encouragingly to 
the half senseless girl; explained his intention ; 
told her to sit firmly, and to continue to fly ; and 
then easily slipping from the horse, suffered him- 
self to fall flat upon the ground. As expected, the 
change was not noticed by his pursuer, who ra- 
pidly approached straight to the spot. The bow was 
strung, the arrow was notched, and when he was 
within a few paces, it whizzed through the air. 
By the time the horse had reached the chief, who 
stood tomahawk in hand, his reeling foe feel head- 
long to the earth. He gave a signal yell of triumph, 
hastily took the scalp, and having mounted the 
horse, was soon by the side of Ayeta. 

Sha-wah-now now slackened his speed ; but con- 
tinuing steadily on, corrected his course as land- 
marks were recognized, with the view of reaching 
his village by the nearest route. 

Soon after the sun had risen, they suddenly 
found themselves in full view of a large and 
mounted body of men. The chief was much 
alarmed, but only, it will be believed, at the new 
jeopardy in which he saw placed his beloved Ayeta, 
now well nigh exhausted with such unwonted efforts. 
His first impulse was a new retreat, the chances 
of which he endeavored to scan, by rapid glances 
at the country around. But he soon perceived that 
such was impossible ; that the horsemen were within 
a mile, and had discovered them; at the moment 
about a score of them approached at full speed. 
But Sha-wah-now’s practised eye had not failed 
ere they reached him, to penetrate their true cha- 
racter. ‘They were friends, and of his own pecu- 
liar band. The delighted chief, exulting in his 
fortune, uttered the loud and swelling cry of triumph, 
in that well known voice which now electrified this 
band of eighty devoted braves. 

The first greetings over, the chief recounted to 


with peals of applause, tinctured with that enthu- 
siasm with which masier-spirits can never fail on 
occasion to inspire the multitude. Ayeta was en- 
trusted to the care and guidance of a friend; and 
the chief, without further delay, set forth at a ra- 
pid pace, in the direction whence he came, at the 
head of the war party. ‘The swift motion of fresh 
horses, and by daylight, carried them in a much 
shorter time than he expected, over the ground of 
his slow retreat made after the light of the moon 
had failed him. Within two or three miles of the 
enemy's camp, the troop came so suddenly upon a 
footman as to endanger his life in their blood- 
thirsty excitement; but he was instantly recog- 
nized. He was one of the captives whom Sha- 
wah-now had so thoughtfully released from the 
restraint of his bonds, and who in the subsequent 
confusion, by large drafts upon that store of cun- 
ning, agility, and presence oi mind, which Indians 
generally possess, had made good his escape, so 
far as to reach a neighboring place of concealment ; 
and there he lay perdu until the enemy had taken 
their departure, which they did at daylight, with 
some indications of haste, if not confusion. ‘This 
was a fortunate rencontre in two respects, for it so 
happened the fugitive was one of the best guides 
of%he nation, who in the spirit of that habit of ob- 
servation which was the foundation of his skill, 
watched critically the course which they took, and 
remarked those general features of the country 
which must necessarily modify it. He was mounted 
by direction of Sha-wah-now, behind one of his fol- 
lowers, and undertook to lead the party by a near 
route, which would intercept the retreat of the 
Chayennes. 

His judgment was verified by the result ; for the 
sun had not passed in his course to the meridian, 
through many more than that number of degrees 
which we designate an hour, when, on issuing 
from the defile of two abrupt hills, upon one of 
those high level “table land” prairies, the enemy 
were exposed to view. ‘The leader, by a power- 
ful effort, suppressed a yell which was incipient in 
so many open throats, and led them at a sweeping, 
but little noisy gait, a good space—which was all 
gained—ere, owing to these precautions, they were 
discovered. ‘The instant that was ascertained, he 
set them a powerful example in one of those shrill 
out-bursts of sound, of which the object, intimida- 
tion or panic, is often attained. It has an awk- 
ward effect upon the nerves, that sudden salute of 
fierce and quavering yells, especially when you see 
its accompaniment of extravagant and threatening 
action; the flourishing of arms, the brandishing of 
spears, and the glaring colors of paint and feathers. 

But the Chayennes made efforts at organized 


his brave friends, in the loud and rapid tones of| resistance, honorable under the circumstances—of 


eloquence, the incidents recorded ; and announced 


surprise, and the furious onset of rather superior 





to them his readiness instantly to lead them to pur- 
suit and certain victory. His address was received 


Voi. VIII—59 


numbers—and their leaders, too, were absent. Its 
only result was the loss, upon the spot, of some of 
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their bravest men. A superstitious anticipation of 
misfortune (to which Indians are subject) seemed 
to have taken hold upon their minds from the mo- 
ment of their disaster in the night. The natural 
result was a panic, which soon led to a flight of 
desperate disorder. The scene which ensued, the 
East can never witness; and its stirring interest, 
the regular shock of embattled thousands cannot 
equal. A race, a fox chase, an ordinary battle, 
are but in comparative progression toward the in- 
tensity of excitement which the sight and sounds 
of that flight and pursuit inspired! And it was 
witnessed by two spectators, under peculiarly pain- 
ful circumstances. ‘The Chayennes had been led 
by two “partisans,” who, at the moment of the 
surprise, were separated from their command, to- 
gether on a hill, for the purpose of reconnoitering. 
For a few of those moments, big with results, they 
seemed paralyzed by their misfortune ; but quickly 
recovering, their minds were intensely wrought 
upon to decide upon the alternatives—death or 
dishonor. They decided differently. The one, 
with a devotion unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times, rushed onward to certain death. He charged 
furiously into the midst of his foes, and all alone, 
bravely fought and fell! His énemies, full of ad- 
miration, spared his scalp! 

The Chayennes, on the verge of the prairie, 
found themselves rushing down the descent of 
what seemed a valley, and congratulated them- 
selves with the hopes which uneven ground in- 


. spired ; but their cruel fates had decreed them un- 


limited misfortune. The valley soon fearfully nar- 
rowed, and finally ended abruptly in a ravine or 
immense gully, at the bottom of which was a stag- 
nant pool; into this the wretched fugitives were 
precipitated by an impetus which was irresistible, 
and all found their death. Their other leader, the 
only survivor, returned in safety to his tribe, and 
was suffered, by a species of cruel mercy, to live, 
thenceforth, the life of a despised and miserable 
outcast. 

Sha-wah-now entered his village in an imposing 
procession of triumph ; in which, after the liberated 
prisoners, all of whom he had safely rescued, the 
most imposing spectacle was seventy reeking scalps, 
borne aloft on spears, the bearers of which chanted 
triumphal songs. But were not his thoughts busy 
with the humble Ayetat Her safety he esteemed 
the happiest fortune of that eventful day. The 
grateful and devoted maiden thenceforth graced his 
lodge. 

Sha-wah-now had performed deeds that day, that 
could add lustre to even Ais name; and long he 
lived, ever sustaining his reputation and unrivalled 
influence. But at the festival, he ever recounted the 
rescue of his cherished Ayeta, as his greatest ac- 
tion. 

It is recorded, with the subsequent victory, upon 
a buffalo robe, in rude hieroglyphics, which were 
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explained to me by an old chief, as the proudest 
record of his tribe. 

When Phil. had finished reading, he was saluted 
by unceasing laughter and joke; his “ love-sick” 
tale was unmercifully criticised, and condemned 
as being neither good sober sense, nor having the 
least foundation in probability and truth. He was 
forced to confession ; but swore by all the snakes 
in Arkansas, that the latter part~the battle and 
massacre—was all true ;—it had happened to the 
Kanzas ;—he had often heard every word of it. 
His style was as roughly treated as the matter of 
his tale. ‘ Who,” gouth S., one of his persecu- 
tors, ‘ever heard a man who wanted to say ‘ in 
about an hour they came upon the enemy,’ go so far, 
and be so fine, as to word it ‘the sun had not 
passed in his course to the meridian, through many 
more than that number of degrees which we desig- 
nate an hour, when the enemy were exposd to view?” 
Phil. turned from S. with a look of great contempt, 
and called on D., another of the party, to tell a 
better story if he could. D., who was more of the 
matter-of-fact order, and an old hand as to Indians, 
promised, somewhat to our surprise, to give us at 
the next meeting a strict account of some incidents, 
which to his knowledge had happened to a Punca 
woman, 


CHAPTER X. 


The next evening, accordingly, we were all as- 
sembled on the grass in expectation of the story, 
when D., after a little rallying, delivered himself 
as follows : 


MAH-ZA-PA-MEE. 


The Punca Indians are a reduced band; their 
warriors amount to no more than one hundred and 
fifty. They are invariably friendly to whites ; and 
are noted for bravery and swiftness of foot. Their 
village is at the mouth of the L’eau-qui-court, on 
the Missouri, a thousand miles from-the spot where 
that river mingles with the Mississippi. In the 
spring of °14, a calumet party of about twenty 
Grand Pawnees paid them a visit in their villages; 
the two tribes being on as good terms as Indians 
ever are. These are called by us, begging parties; 
but with a desire always to make the best of hu- 
man nature, I would ascribe to them less degrading 
motives ; for though custom decrees that presents 
be made on such occasions, all in turn give and 
receive. The visiters were “smoked” as usual; 
feasted on fat dogs; and then they sang, danced, 
and “counted their coups.” What a simple but 
powerful incentive to virtue, (Indian virtue) is this 
custom! and how innocently is ambition thus sated! 
The time is night; brilliant fires burn around ; the 
stately chiefs are seated with all the cross-legged 
dignity of Turkish Pachas ; the animating music 
of the song peals forth; the exhilarated braves 
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dance with emulous ardor and activity ;—for a mo- 
ment they cease ;—one of them recounts a coup, 
deposites some article of small value, and tells the 
actor in a greater feat, to take it as his own. The 
dance is renewed with increased animation, till at 
length another relates his superior adventure ;—his 
form seems to swell, his eye glistens with delight, 
as he removes the prize and lays it at the feet of 
the chief. Long they continue, but with endless 
variety ; until finally the chief distributes the sim- 
ple honors, and thus adds his sanction to the merit 
of the prizes. Fashion decides that modesty is not 
wanting in this self-praise : but it also requires and 
has the most powerful means to enforce, that the 
recital be the strictest truth. Thus does the red 
man of our forests closely imitate the noblest cus- 
toms of Greece, in the day of her virtue and re- 
nown ! 

Thus were the visiters treated; but a faithless 
return was made for open-handed hospitality. A 
young brave of their number being very unceremo- 
niously entertained by the principal chief Shu-da- 
gah-ha, and his family, easily discovered an unfor- 
tunate difference ; a jealousy between his two wives; 
and, struck with the appearance of the favorite, 
Mah-za-pa-mee—for she was a pretty woman—he 
determined to improve a temporary advantage, and 
engage in an intrigue. His affections, and ambi- 
tion too, became engaged in the suit, and he warmly 
urged it. His good looks and eloquence combined 
to persuade her that nothing could equal the Paw- 
nees, and the delightful life they led: he told her 
that they killed more buffaloes, planted more corn 
and pumpkins, and had more scalp dances than 
any other nation; and above all, they stole more 
horses too, and their squaws never walked. How 
could she resist so happy a picture! She did not: 
she consented to fly with him to tke promised 
paradise. His arrangements were easily made; 
and the next night, like Paris, the beau ideal of 
beaux, he escaped triumphantly with this modern 
Helena. Mah-za-pa-mee took with her an infant 
son; and, guided by her lover, in due time arrived 
at the village of the Grand Pawnees, on the Rio- 
de-la-plata, Anglice, the Big Platte. 

On discovering the flight, the chief was quite 
outrageous: it was too late for pursuit: they had 
taken the best horses ; but the sacrifice of the re- 
maining Pawnees, until then perfectly ignorant of 
the proceeding, could well appease his ire; and 
though innocent, they had paid with their lives the 
forfeit of the indiscretion, but for the active in- 
fluence of Manuel Lisa. They were dismissed 
without presents, and with dishonor. But Shu-da- 
gah-ha had more pride or policy than Menelaus, 
and war did not immediately result. 

Not long after this affair, a small party of Dah- 
cotahs,* probably to prove the truth of Hobbes’ 


* Dahcotahs is the national name of many rather distinct 
bands, but chiefly Sioux. 


theory of our nature, by carrying on a war “whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
directed their footsteps to the village of the Grand 
Pawnees ; and there prowled about undiscovered, 
until at length they killed and scalped a son-in-law 
of that very distinguished chief Car-ra-ra-ke-wah- 
wah-ho, whom the whites called Long Hair. This 
was done in darkness, and very near the village. 
A trail cannot be followed at night ; but very early 
the next morning, eighty braves were in pursuit as 
fast as their chargers could carry them. During 
the night, the Sioux had not been idle. An Indian 
a-foot can travel as far perhaps in twenty-four 
hours as another on horseback. ‘The next morn- 
ing the sun rose upon them near fifiy miles from 
the Pawnee village; the Pawnees perceived from 
their trail that their enemies were but five or six 
in number, which induced them to continue in un- 
tiring pursuit for three days. The Sioux in their 
flight passed by the Punca village, simply because 
it was in their nearest direction home. ‘The con- 
science-stricken Pawnees had from the first sus- 
pected them to be Puncas; but on perceiving that 
the trail led directly to their village, doubt yielded 
to certainty in their minds, and they continued the 
pursuit—not to attack the Puncas, but in the hope, 
if failing to overtake the party, to cut off some 
straggler at a respectful distance trom the vil- 
lage. Accordingly, when arrived within two miles 
of it on the fourth day, they were delighted to dis- 
cover two young Punca hunters ; they instantly en- 
gaged in hot pursuit. But the ground was much 
broken, and the young Puncas were determined 
that the reputation of their tribe for swiftness of 
foot should not suffer on this occasion; so they ran 
like heroes, for their lives were at stake. The 
Pawnees did not dream of their escaping ; nor did 
they, which was more important, perceive how 
near they were approaching the village, so warmly 
were their imaginations engaged with the idea of 
the two scalps that were careering before them. 
But the Pancas did escape, and soon did they 
make it known; for never, till then, was heaven's 
conclave saluted with such horrid discord. The 
braves all yelled like devils; each squaw howled 
for ten, and wolf dogs were ten to their one, and 
gave distinguished proof of the power of their 
lungs. The luckless urchin that disturbs a nest of 
hornets, is not more warmly assailed, or sooner 
put to his heels, than were the panic-struck Paw- 
nees by this nest of fiery Puncas. Those that 
could not lay hands on horses sallied forth scarce 
the less swiftly on foot. Away! away they went! 
with what a sublime confusion of sound and mo- 
tion! a mighty chase, with life and death upon the 
issue! On! on they go! now they dash into that 
bushy ravine, and how the awful din is mellowed. 
But the hill is gained, and they burst pell mell into 





view with that astounding shout! Away! away! 
Now Pawnee do thy best! Hear that cutting 
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sound, that shrill war cry! sweet music to the 
Punca; to the Pawnee, the jarring signal of his 
doom. Six times was heard that well-known yell 
of Shu-da-gah-ha. He was avenged. Noble feats 
of horsemanship were that day performed by the 
best of riders; feats which made one shudder to 
examine in cold blood. But most of the horses 
were run down and abandoned, and Punca and 
Pawnee ran on foot. The latter threw away their 
guns and strewed the prairie with cumbrous finery ; 
and to this, many were indebted for their safety. 
The Puncas ceased to pursue at night more than 
twenty miles from their village; they had taken 
eight scalps, and captured many horses and guns. 

Thus we see two tribes fairly in a war, origi- 
nating in the indiscretion of Mah-za-pa-mee, which 
led to the mistake which caused the war. 

But, to return to our heroine and the Pawnee 
village. In due time the foremost of the scattered 
messengers of misfortune arrived: it was in the 
night. Fortunately, Mah-za-pa-mee had made a 
warm friend of an old squaw, who hastened with 
the first news of the disaster, to warn her of her 
impending danger; for then no one could doubt the 
fate that was in store for her; she and her son 
would be sacrificed to Pawnee revenge. The old 
woman furnished her with moccasins and smoked 
meat, and she immediately escaped from the vil- 
lage, alone and on foot, and she took with her her 
son. 

This was late in June ; and she determined “ to 


‘ strike” for the nearest waters of the L’eau-qui- 


court, hoping to meet her band, who usually fol- 
lowed up that river on the summer buffalo hunt. 
Her meat was soon gone, and roots were her sole 
resource ; and she was without any means of kind- 
ling a fire. ‘Thus she journeyed, carrying on her 
back her child, now two years old, enduring the 
scorching heat of the shadeless prairie by day, and 
chilled by its cold dews at night. Thus simply 
are the facts narrated. But who shall paint to the 
senses the full horror of her sufferings of mind 
and body! 

She reached the L’eau-qui-court, and found that 
her entire tribe had passed many days before. 
Mah-za-pa-mee did not despair. She could not 
hope to overtake them ; but for days, she searched 
their trail and camps, endeavoring to find some- 
thing left or “‘ cachéd” that would serve for food ; 
but all failed. She then resolved to follow down 
the river, and, if able, to reach the village; she 
would find there green corn, and pumpkins, always 
planted before the annual hunting migration. More 
than a hundred miles were before her, starved and 
burdened as she was, wasted by the extremes of 
the weather, and ever assailed by that maddening 
pest, the musquito. But her life was prolonged 
by the small fish which she caught in shallow 
streams and pools, and they of course were eaten 
raw! 





— 


Late in August, Mah-za-pa-mee reached the vi- 
cinity of her village on the Missouri: and she 
found it—oh ! last stroke of unrelenting fate !—oc- 
cupied by hostile Indians, before whom the last 
vestiges of vegetation were fast disappearing. She 
hid herself, but yielded to despair. 

Mah-za-pa-mee and her son were discovered the 
next day by a white man of Mr. Lisa’s company. 
He was of a small party that had been left in 
charge of a storehouse, some distance below : pro- 
visions having become scarce, they had ascended 
the river to see if the Puncas had returned with a 
supply of meat. Their appearance when found 
was described as emaciated, wretched, and even 
horrible. And, indeed, if there were room for it, 
who would not doubt the possibility of their sur- 
viving? 

Under no other circumstances does poor human 
nature show so much its weakness, become so 
much degraded, as when assailed by starvation. 
Famine! nought but thou canst reduce proud, gifted, 
noble man, to the level of the wretched beast. 
Thou shakest his reason from its pedestal! Thou 
makest him yield all to revolting appetite! But, 
no more.—Mah-za-pa-mee, well and hearty, would 
probably have terminated an existence then worth 
preserving, rather than meet her husband thus hum- 
bled, and a petitioner: but now, suffering worse 
than death—the loathsome picture of famine—true 
to the singular nature of her species, clinging the 
more closely to life—she seeks to offer herself be- 
fore her injured lord, for a mouthful of food. 

Mah-za-pa-mee at length rejoined her tribe, and 
sought to throw herself at the feet of her husband. 
Pity is allied to affection ; and much was she to be 
pitied: but chiefly was she to depend upon her 
child, that inseparable link of union, for forgive- 
ness. It was that which succeeded : for surely the 
chief, Shu-da-gah-ha, did not believe her, that the 
Pawnee threw “ squaw medicine” (love powder) 
on her; that “he bewitched her.” She was for- 
given, grew apace in flesh and favor, and has since 
been, as has her son, healthy and happy. 


CHAPTER XI. 


One day, about the end of August, to our utter 
astonishment, we saw the approach of a while 
man, on foot, and in tattered garments, and so poor 
he seemed scarce able to walk. He was instantly 
surrounded by a crowd, and recognized to be cor- 
poral Arter, whom we had left at Fort Leaven- 
worth. The following is the substance of his 
story: He had been sent with another man, about 
two months before, well mounted, as an express, 
with some order for us from General L. After 
striking the Arkansas in safety, they were one day 
suddenly surrounded by fifteen mounted Indians, 
armed with bow and spear; they did not offer im- 
mediate violence, and the corporal succeeded in 
extricating himself and companion ; when the lat- 
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ter, in good feeling produced by their forbearance, 
returned, in spite of the corporal’s remonstrance, if 
not orders, to give them some tobacco, and while 
in this act, was wounded by the thrust of a spear 
in his breast; the Indians instantly scattered to 
avoid a shot from the corporal, one of them drop- 
ping his bull-hide shield; and the corporal, at the 
expense of horses and baggage, rescued the wounded 
man, and judiciously reserving his fire, stood over 
him, keeping the Indians off for several hours, and 
receiving a slight arrow wound in his wrist ; they 
seemed particularly anxious to recover the shield, 
which he gallantly defended. After the Indians 
were gone, Arter helped the wounded man to the 
river, and constructed a rough shelter for him. 
He had lost his ammunition, and was compelled to 
sustain life by eating a part of the diseased ox we 
had left, and snakes, frogs, &c. Soon after his 
adventure, he left the wounded man, Nation, as 
well provided for as possible, and followed our 
trail to the point of our crossing the river, and 
then gave it up for a time as hopeless, and returned 
to his charge. Afterwards he had heard, he 
thought, the sound of cannon, and soon after made 
this successful effort to find us. A command, 
with an ox-cart, was immediately sent after Na- 
tion; they found him twelve or fifteen miles below, 
and brought him to camp that night; but the poor 
fellow lingered some weeks, and then died. 

The 10th of October had been named by the 
traders, and agreed to by the commanding officer, 
as the very last day of our stay waiting for them. 
The time approached—the weather was growing 
cold. We had frosty mornings, and the summer 
clothing of the men was nearly worn out. The 
10th came, and no caravan; it was determined to 
wait one day longer; and accordingly, having 
waited during the 11th, the next morning, at sun- 
rise, one gun was fired, and we turned our faces 
homewards. 

About 9 o’clock horsemen were seen following 
us at full speed ; the battalion was halted, and dis- 
posed for action, covering the baggage. As they 
approached in view of this preparation they drew 
rein, and the commanding officer and his staff ad- 
vanced to parley, but soon discovered that they 
were white traders; the caravan was a few miles 
beyond the river; our cannon shot had been heard, 
and these men sent on to overtake us. We pro- 
ceeded to the nearest fit camping ground, and es- 
tablished ourcamp. We learned that the caravan 
was accompanied by an escort of a company of 
regulars, and a body of Mexican militia, or Indians. 
Major R. had written to the chief of the province 
of Santa Fe, requesting this codperation in the 
protection of a trade beneficial to both countries ; 
and Colonel Viscarro, Inspector General of the 
Mexican army, happening to be there, had volun- 
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several hundreds of Ar-ra-pa-hoes and Camanches, 
(our old friends,) who were on foot, and seemed 
to be on a horse-stealing expedition. ‘They pre- 
tended friendship, as the best way, doubtless, of 
effecting their purposes. A guarded intercourse 
took place, and Col. V. was warned by some of 
his Indians, and the traders, not to trust them; at 
last, as Col. V. was talking to their chief, the lat- 
ter, being a few feet off, presented his gun and 
fired. One of the Colonel's Indians, who had been 
most suspicious, and stood by watching, with he- 
roic devotion, sprang between, just in time to re- 
ceive the ball through his own heart. He hada 
brother near by, who, as the Indian chief turned to 
fly, sprang upon him like a tiger, and buried his 
knife to the hilt in his back. Almost at the same 
instant another chief fell, by a shot from a trader, 
who had marked him in anticipation of the result. 
The Indians fled, and many of the Mexican militia 
and the traders pursued them on horseback. The 
ammunition of the Indians soon gave out, and their 
pursuers would overtake them in succession, dis- 
mount, fire, take the scalp—without being particu- 
lar whether the man was dead or not—reload, and 
pursue again; several of the traders were men- 
tioned as having killed three or four in this man- 
ner—like turkey shooting—and perhaps nothing 
but nightfall saved the whole party from destruc- 
tion. It was not ascertained that the Mexican 
regulars shed any blood on the occasion; but, on 
the other hand, we were assured that the cruelty 
and barbarity of some of the Americans disgusted 
even the Mexicans and Spaniards ; that they scalped 
one Indian at least, who had life enough left to con- 
tend against it, though without arms ; and they un- 
doubtedly took the skin from some of the bodies, 
and stretched it on their wagon bodies. I myself 
saw several scalps dangling as ornaments to the 
bridle of a trader. 

Several of our officers returned with a trader to 
conduct the caravan to our camp; they arrived in 
the course of the day, and encamped near by. 
That evening Captain W. invited Colonel Viscarro, 
Captain Obrazo, and another gentleman, secretary, 
and since Governor of Santa Fe, with whom he 
became acquainted before they arrived, to sup at 
our tent. I distinctly remember the feast we gave 
them. Seated cross-legged around a green blanket 
in the bottom of the tent, we partook of bread, buf- 
falo meat, and, as an extraordinary rarity, some 
salt pork ; but to crown all, were several large raw 
onions, for which we were indebted to the arrival 
of our guests; a tin cup of whiskey, which, like 
the pork, had been reserved for an unusual occa- 
sion, was passed round, followed by another of 
water. 

Colonel V. was a man of fine appearance, and of 
perfectly dignified and gentlemanly manners. His 





teered to conduct a command accordingly. 
A day or two before, they had been visited by 


horsemanship—extraordinary for a Spaniard—had 
been witnessed that day by Captain W.: an im- 
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mense drove of horses, &c., which they brought 
was frightened, and disposed to run; he rode at 
full speed to prevent it, and seemed in many places 
at once ; stopping his horse, with the aid of the un- 
merciful Spanish bit, in full career, more suddenly 
than if shot, and throwing him on his haunches, he 
would whirl him around, and cause him to plant the 
fore feet, with equal speed, in an opposite direction. 
On the march he had pursued a noble wild horse, 
which baffled all others, and both being at utmost 
speed, had thrown his lazo, for a fore foot, and 
caught it! Unfortunately the shock broke the 
poor animal’s leg, when the Colonel drew an ar- 
row, and shot him through the heart. 

The next day we had time to look about us, and 
admire the strangest collection of men and animals 
that had perhaps ever met on the frontier of the 
United States. There were a few Mexicans— 
creoles—polished gentlemen, magnificently clothed 
in Spanish costume ; a large number of grave Spa- 
niards, exiled from Mexico, and on their way to the 
United States, with much property in stock and 
gold—their whole equipage was Spanish; there 
was a company of Mexican regulars, as they were 
called, in uniform, (mere apologies for soldiers, or 
even men;) several tribes of Indians, (or Mexi- 
cans,) much more formidable as warriors, were 
grouped about with their horses, and spears planted 
in the ground. Frenchmen were there of course ; 
and our 180 hardy veterans, in rags, but well 
armed and equipped for any service: four or five 
‘languages were spoken: but, to complete the pic- 
ture, must be mentioned the 2,000 horses, mules, 
jacks, which kept up an incessant braying. The 
Spaniards and their attendants were in motion, 
throwing the lazo, catching wild mules; and others 
dashed off after buffalo, which seemed disposed to 
send representatives to this congress of the men 
and animals of two nations. I remember, too, that 
some Camanche dogs came over the hills into 
camp, from a direction opposite to that of the 
march of the Mexicans; but this strange circum- 
stance was hardly noticed, though I did hear some 
one ask, “where the d—I did those wild geese 
come from?” as a pair of them were seen dodging 
about. 

The battalion was reviewed and drilled for the 
edification of the Mexican officers, and then a com- 
pany of light infantry, at the old tactics, (which 
being admirably suitable, and truly American, has 
been dropped.) Afterwards we visited the Mexi- 
can camp, when their motley force was drawn up; 
to judge from the appearance of their arms, &c., a 
volley from the regular company, at fifty paces, 
would have proved of small consideration. After 
their dismissal, we fell in with a group who were 
singing, and introduced, in some way to their con- 
clusion, the name of Grorce WasnineTon; where- 
upon one of them advanced, hat in hand, for a col- 
lection. Their officers were much mortified, and 





kicked him off; while we considered it laughable 
to be thus called upon, in consideration that a single 
piece of money was unknown in our camp, where 
the very existence of a “ circulating medium” had 
been so long useless as to be almost forgotten. 

I saw a characteristic exploit of one of the 
southern mongrels—a camp follower. He rode a 
blindfolded, unbridled donkey in pursuit of a buf- 
falo, at which he continued to snap an antique fire. 
piece, until it was almost out of sight. 

We all dined, by invitation, with Colonel V. and 
his officers ; his tent was very large and comforta- 
ble, oval in shape, and quite roomy. We sat down, 
about sixteen, to a low table, all the furniture of 
which was silver; which, however, we scarcely 
noticed, in view of their inviting contents, among 
which was fried ham. This course was followed 
by another of various kinds of cakes, and delight- 
ful chocolate; and there were several kinds of 
Mexican wines. All had been brought, no doubt, 
for the occasion, direct from Santa Fe. 

In the dusk of evening, a large group of the 
Mexican Indians came into camp, bearing aloft on 
spears the scalps which they had lately taken, and 
singing Indian songs; dark figures, with matted 
hair streaming over their shoulders, uttering the 
wild notes of their deep-toned choruses, they re- 
sembled demons rather than men. Suddenly one 
would enter the circle, and indulge in an extrava- 
gant display of grief, beating his forehead and 
breast, and howling like a famished wolf; and then 
dashing the scalps to the ground, stamp on them, 
and fire his gun at them. After this propitiatory 
lament to the manes of a departed friend, or rela- 
tion, he would burst forth, with the others, into 
the wildest and most unearthly song of triumph and 
exultation. 

The Indian who had lost, and avenged his brother, 
as related, had been in camp in the day ; he was a 
fine fellow, and seemed inconsolable. He made 
us speeches, unintelligible of course ; but expanding 
his bare chest, and striking it forcibly with his 
palm, he would end them by exclaiming, “ Me die 
for the Americans.” 

CHAPTER XII. 

On the 14th of October, having relieved the 
Mexicans of their charge, we took a very friendly 
parting, and again marched early on our return. 
Soon after, we saw smokes arise over the distant 
hills ; evidently signals, indicating to different par- 
ties of Indians our separation and march. Of 
what purport, whether preparatory to an attack 
upon the Mexicans, or ourselves, or rather our im- 
mense drove of animals, we could only guess. 

The passage over prairies with horses or cattle, 
while it is free from all money expense for forage, 
is attended with the trouble, risk, and delays of 
grazing. ‘There is always danger of horses stray- 
ing off, being frightened by accident, or driven by 
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an enemy. Hobbling is never effectual; and if 
tied with lariots, they frequently cripple or cut 
themselves badly before they become used to it. 
To provide against trouble and danger in our case, 
with our few cattle, a plan of camp for the return 
march was adopted, which enclosed them in a 
space large enough for grazing. The tents of 
three companies were pitched in single lines around 
three sides of a square, the parallel sides of which 
were equally extended by two rows of wagons, 
while the fourth company, on guard, completed the 
parallelogram. 

For these places of camp, and many other bene- 
fits, we conceived ourselves indebted to our Adju- 
tant, the lamented J. F. Izarp, who fell gallantly 
in Florida. As an humble tribute to the memory 
of so brave, so talented, so accomplished a soldier, 
I can truly say, that, on this expedition, he was 
never known to fail in the zealous, thorough, and 
exemplary performance of any single point, impor- 
tant or minute, of any duty that could possibly be 
construed to be his; besides frequently volunteer- 
ing to perform the arduous details of others. He 
has gone—but has left us the bright example of his 
life and his death. 

Unhappy Florida! Thy soil has drunk the heart’s 
blood of the army! Thou hast robbed her and 
the country, of Izarp, and Lang, and Brooxe, and a 
host of other brave spirits, whose loss is irreparable. 

Our march was constantly attended by immense 
collections of buffalo, which ‘seemed to have a 
general muster, perhaps for migration. We found 
them much further eastward than we had met 
them. Sometimes a hundred or two—a fragment 
from the immense multitude—would approach within 
two or three hundred yards of the column, and 
threaten a charge, which at best would have proved 
disastrous to the mule-drivers and their charge. 
Mounted flanking-parties of traders were then kept 
out. 

The weather was very cold, and we had gene- 
rally black frosts. One day it snowed a little, and 
seventy mules were abandoned and left, being over- 
come by fatigue and cold. It must not be supposed 
that the prairie grass was now fit for grazing; on 
the contrary, so dry and rigid had it become, that 
it wore the feet of unshod animals until they bled ; 
and we had to make buffalo-hide shoes for many of 
the oxen; but in the river and creek bottoms, par- 
ticularly where there was timber, or where they 
had been burned early in summer, (which can al- 
ways be done when they escape the previous win- 
ter,) we always found green and tender grazing, 
sufficient for our wants. 

It is surprising in what fine training our cam- 
paign had put us all, (to say nothing of our fine 
health; and, among the men—unable to commit ex- 
cesses——not a case of sickness had occured.) One 
day an immense gray wolf had the audacity to trot 


pursuit, regardless of the laughter of my compa- 
niéns, who derided the idea of outrunning a wolf. 
I nevertheless did overtake him, and brought him 
to bay, when he jumped and snapped at me, with a 
disagreeable clatter of tusks. I was only armed 
with a pistol, and unluckily, owing to a very high 
wind, it snapped repeatedly, and I left the gentle- 
man to take his course ; but in returning I saw a 
camp follower take my place, with a rusty sword, 
with which he attacked him. The wolf rushed at 
him, and received several blows over the head ; 
when making a motion to turn tail, his antagonist 
as gladly seized the opportunity of doing likewise, 
and they exhibited the extraordinary and laugha- 
ble spectacle of enemies running away from each 
other with all speed, at the same moment. 

After passing 110-mile creek, we marched 25 
miles without water, and then found the little 
branch on which we depended, to be dry. A hole, 
filled with water, was however discovered six or 
eight hundred yards to the left, but for some unac- 
countable cause we were marched near two miles 
further, and encamped where the country was as 
dry as tinder, and in fact we were threatened with 
fire—a long line of it extending across the im- 
mense prairie, was gradually approaching. I was 
ordered, with some fifty men, to secure the camp, 
by burning round it, when a wild fellow, with a 
blazing brand, ran along firing so much at once 
that the matter was like to be made worse ; it ra- 
pidly approached in a great sheet of flame to the 
ammunition wagon, and would have swept the 
camp but for the greatest exertions, to which I set 
the example, to the sacrifice of a cloak, and some 
damage to whiskers and eyebrows. 

To my astonishment, my mess was that night 
supplied with a keg of water, for which two of my 
men had gone, unasked, near two miles. But 
about midnight it commenced raining hard and 
steadily, and it continued for eighteen hours; and 
but for this, it seemed impossible that the cattle 
could have got on; they were few in nomber, and 
had suffered much before, and indeed the men 
were required to assist in pulling the empty wagons 
for several days’ march. The piece of artillery 
which had been pulled out in fine style by six 
mules, came back with a yoke of oxen. 

The next day we marched twenty-five or thirty 
miles through a hard rain; and bearing off to the 
left, struck a bold creek and encamped. 

In our long absence from the world, and with so 
little occupation for the mind, it seemed that our 
imaginations had become disordered, and we had 
lost the power of forming a just estimate of the 
most familiar objects. I saw a group of officers 
examining, with seeming admiration, a brass- 
mounted rifle which they found in the hands of an 
Indian hunter; and when the friends of the traders 





through the line of wagons, and I set off afoot in 


met them with fresh horses from the settlements, 
I thought them, at a little distance, splendid stal- 
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lions, when they were, in reality, work mares, 
though in fine order. Such questions as, “Is the 
President dead ?” were asked of these men. 

The day after the hard march mentioned above, 
I walked twelve miles in three hours, without the 
slightest fatigue. We returned by the agency on 


the Kanzas; and the log-houses there, were the 
first habitations of men we had seen for five months. 

Under the friendly cover of the shades of even- 
ing, on the 8th of November, our tatterdemalion 
veterans marched into Fort Leavenworth, and took 
quiet possession of the miserable huts and sheds 
left by the 3d infantry the preceding May. 





A MEMORY. 


She was a gentle, quiet girl, 
With darkly waving hair 
Just parted in her simple way, 
On a forehead low and fair. 
No flush of brilliant loveliness 
Was sparkling on her face, 
But something tranquil and subdued 
And touching in its grace. 


She seldom smiled ; but then she brought 
No cloud on other’s glee ; 
And ever on her pale young brow, 
A shadow seemed to be ; 
And then her voice was very sad 
In its soft and earnest tone, 
With a low and winning eloquence, 
And a sweetness all its own. 


Some hidden sorrow, on the past, 
A darkness seemed to throw ; 

She never spoke of early ties, 
Or of pleasures long ago. 

But in the daily, common cares 
She calmly met her share, 

As one who had no shrinking from 
The trials life must bear. 


No jest was on the placid lip 
Where kindest accents hung, 
And never now, the careless laugh 

From her still spirit rung. 
But with a light and silent step 

She moved among the throng, 
Promoting in her noiseless way 

The cheerful dance and song. 


She had a pleasure in the sight 
Of others’ happy mirth, 

Such as an angel might have felt 
While looking on the earth ; 

For she was like an angel here, 
So lovely and so pure, 

And she hath passed where spirits are, 
To dwell with us no more. 


We miss the kindness of her voice, 
And the beauty of her brow ; 

And the sweetest words we ever heard 
Are silent to us now. 

She never spoke the quiet grief, 
Whose blight so early fell— 

She had been gayer once, they said, 
But loved too long and well. 


Fredericksburg, Va, JANE T. LOMAX. 





FLORENCE COURTLAND, 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*T heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep thro’ her marble halls ! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 


From the celestial walls !”— ellow. 


“Tl avait un caractere mobile, sensible, et passionné ; jj 
réunissait tout cequi peut entrainer les autres, et soi méme ; 
mais le malheur l’avait rendu timide envers la destinée.” 


Corinne. 

Night, the gemmed and beautiful night, undim- 
med by fleecy cloud, or “ envious mist,”’ was hold- 
ing its revel in the sky! In sparkling group, or 
silvery galaxy, each star was turning its golden 
eye towards the east; and, clustering together 
upon the blue concave, shone forth the daughters 
of the Ocean nymph—the glittering Pleiades. 
Within the luminous ring, the seventh sister beam- 
ed not ; for fated Ilium, she had quenched her light, 
and thenceforth, Electra stood not amid the starry 
circle. Faintly, sadly twinkled the sorrowing Me- 
rope ; doth she pine for her mortal love t or weeps 
she, that, among the sister stars, she only hath 
linked herself to son of earth? Wielding his “ gol- 
den sword,” Orion stood forth among the glitter- 
ing myriads; and far across the azure expanse, 
stretched away, in one bright zone, the countless 
groups in “the Milky Way.” Yet the banquet 
speeds not the while fair Dian is away—the amber- 
colored gates of the East begin to gleam and 
brighten—the dusky ramparts on either side are 
just tipped with a silvery ray—bright, and yet more 
bright, streams out from the opening portals, the 
flood of moonshine ; and now glides forth in ma- 
jesty and beauty, the queen of the festival, attend- 
ed only by one meek-eyed star whose lustre pales 
into dimness beside her own refulgence. Comes 
there no homage from the myriads of her subjects, 
as thus bright Dian moves amid their groups! In 
the dimmed lights, as each star veils its twinkling 
eye, there dwells, if speechless, yet simultaneous 
homage throughout the shining court ;—but far 
away, lingering upon the horizon’s verge, fair Ve- 
nus sparkles, and putting forth every ray, she 
strives to emulate the peerless beauty of the 
queenly Dian, for she loves not that her light should 
be shrouded in the radiance of another; but she 
is not unchecked in her vain aspirings—swarthy 
Mars looks askance at her, to reproach the unloyal 
presumption, with which she is concentrating her 
brightness, and as he looks, colors a dusky red," 
in the excess and ardor of his allegiance. The 
dancing meteors stream along with dazzling reti- 
nue, as they waft their homage to the Queen of 


*It ia well known, Mars is distinguished from the other 
planets, by shining with a red lustre. 
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Night, and then with quickened step, and on track- 
less way, hurry away! 

But ’tis not the distant stars alone, which are 
shining and banqueting, for they looked down upon 
illuminated halls, from whose windows there was 
flung forth a flood of radiance, as if in mockery of 
the starry lights above, and from whose gay, and 
beautiful throng, there came upon the ear of night 
voices full of mirth and music. 

Radiant forms flashing with jewels, flitted past, 
which the glittering mirrors multiplied to a daz- 
zling infinity. Eyes, blue as the heavens where 
we have just been lingering, bright as the stars 
with which we have just been dallying, languished, 
or sparkled, amid that gorgeous crowd. Music, 
flowers, lights, the silvery langh, the whispered 
word, the bright smile, all, all were girding that 
terrene banquet with their enchantments ; and yet, 
apart from revelry and joyousness, there might be 
seen one, whose spirit went not forth to meet such 
influence. Within the recess of a curtained win- 
dow, he stood apart from the glittering crowd, and 
while the silken draperies screened him from the 
curious gaze of the revellers, he could readily note 
what he listed, among the throng ; but as it hurried 
past him, *twas easy to see his eye rested on none, 
with a warmer or kindlier feeling than mere pass- 
ing admiration. Often he turned his gaze away as 
if weary of the gaudy pageant, and sought through 
the open casement, to dwell upon the gemmed sky 
above him, as if his thoughts had more kindred fel- 
lowship there than with the sickly frivolities of 
which he was a some-time looker-on—not a parti- 
cipant. In his dark earnest eye, there was “ the 
clear midnight of southern skies,” and on the olive 
of his expansive brow might be traced his tropical 
origin; for his home was far away in the sunny 
south, beneath skies of sapphire brightness, and 
amid the fragrance and beauty of an almost per- 
petual spring. Did his thoughts now wander away 
to his sea-girt home, his beautiful Cuba, as he stood 
just without the circle of the mirthful, and gazed 
upward at the quiet stars, or bent his look upon the 
dark green leaves of an orange tree, which, within 
an antique vase, shared the window seat with him ? 

But while we pause with this child of the beau- 
tiful south, I would fain detain thee, yet longer, 
gentle reader, from the band of revellers, and 
whisper to thee, what I wot of the history of one 
with whom we have much to do in the hours thou 
may’st grant me. Dost thou not read in the deep 
mournful eyes, a tale of sorrow and stricken pro- 
misest Dost thou not mark upon the ample fore- 
head, a lingering of the touches of care? Dost 
thou not see about the chiselled lip, a something of 
€arnestness, which would tell thee the child nur- 
tured under nature’s softest heaven, has yet bowed 
him beneath the mutterings of a storm and break- 





ing forth of a tempest, more appalling and wither- 
ing than ever marred the skies of his own fair land ? 


Vor. VIII—60 


Herbert Somerville’s earliest youth had known no 
sorrow! Born of parents whose almost inexhaus- 
tible wealth had pampered his childhood with every 
luxury, whose tender care and watchful affection 
ever kept their vigils about his daily path; spring- 
ing from infancy to youth amid the voluptuousness 
of a southern clime ; his imagination fostered by 
its beautiful influences ;—who could wonder that he 
put back from him every shape of misfortune, and 
successfully tutored himself to the belief, that his 
life of happiness and indulgence would never be 
overmantied by a stern adversity t Years sped on, 
and the child was merged in the boy ; still fortune 
smiled and toyed and caressed him, as if she could 
not be too prodigal with her favors—nor was Her- 
bert the only heir of the stately house over which 
the fickle goddess so richly presided ; another, a fair, 
beautiful boy, whose childhood was not yet spent, 
divided with him each gilded gift, and shared 
equally the treasures of a parent’s affection. With 
his golden curls dancing on the sunlight, and large 
beseeching eyes of heaven’s own blue, with an ever- 
variable rose flushing his cheek—and skin of 
pearly whiteness, he was the entire opposite of the 
dark noble-looking youth, who never wearied of 
leading him about, initiating him into all his boyish 
sports, obeying his every whim, and repressing all 
his more manly aspirations, that he might minister 
to the caprices of little Carlos. Herbert bent over 
his couch the last thing at night, to hearken to his 
balmy breathings or hush him to his “ rosy rest ;” 
and, with the first golden sunshine of morning, he 
was there to rouse the little sleeper to the enjoy- 
ment of another day full of promise, full of happi- 
ness. 

It was the opening of summer in their own beau- 
tiful island, and one of the most cloudless of sum- 
mer’s days had scarcely worn away its earliest 
hours. The long shadows lay upon the enamelled 
turf. The blades of grass bent beneath the tears of 
night—within the blushing bosom of each floweret 
there yet lolled the dew-drop, in whose mirror a 
thousand sunbeams seemed entangled—and a tre- 
mulous and capricious breeze shook a shower of 
white leaves, ever and anon, from the boughs of 
the orange trees, dispensing a fragrance which was 
borne upon “the light wings of Zephyr” to the 
portico where the family of Mr. Somerville were 
gathered to luxuriate in the first fresh hours of the 
morning. But soon they dispersed to their several 
occupations ; for Herbert, who was somewhat of 
a student, gave the earliest portion of the day to 
his father in his study, where the arcanum of clas- 
sic lore had wherewith to fascinate and charm his 
young imagination. Feminine employ beguiled the 
idlesse of the long mornings for his mother, while 
little Carlos was left to amuse himself as best he 
could, in the absence of Herbert. On this morn- 
ing, he had gambolled over the green lawn, till, wea- 
ry of his loneliness, he threw himself beside the 
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water's edge, (for the grounds sloped down to the 
sea,) and began watching the mimic waves as they 
chased each other almost to his feet, and then 
broke in musical murmurs on the brink of the green 
sward. A half hour passed away thus; and, as 
Carlos was sighing in half weariness at the long 
absence of Herbert, a tiny wave swung around 
from the decayed trunk of a tree, the little skiff in 
which his brother was wont to row him of a soft 
still evening, when some extraordinary self-denial 
or evidence of magnanimity, had procured for him 
this indulgence. 

“* How beautiful the water does look with the 
sunshine upon it,” said Carlos, musingly, “and how 
soft the wind is! I am sure I could row our skiff 
now, just as well as Herbert; but I will not try, 
lest he should be angry with me. I will only step 
into it, to see how nicely it rocks, as I swing my- 
“self to and fro.” Thus saying, he sprang with 
childish glee into the boat; but soon tiring of the 
monotonous motion, he bethought himself how 
pleasant it would be just to coast along the lawn— 
all scruples vanishing before the perspective of 
enjoyment, this idea opened to him: It was but the 
labor of a minute to detach the little bark from its 
anchor, and in another moment, Carlos was ca- 
reering over the waters, at the mercy of the wind 
and waves, when they should claim so fair a prey. 

‘“*How merry dear little Carlos seems!” said 
Herbert, half musingly, as he bent him over the 
pages of the Athenian orator ; “I am afraid he will 
* not sigh for my companionship, if he amuses him- 
self so well without me”—and even as he spoke, 
the gladsome laugh of the child came ringing over 
the waters, and was borne through the open win- 
dow near which Herbert sat. 

Away flew the moments, and yet the little sailor 
was toying on the waves, and father and brother 
sat, unwitting of his peril. A gust of wind came 
through the casement with sudden violence, and 
dispersed several fragments of paper which rested 
upon the table. 

‘Our sunbright morning is soon overcast,” said 
Mr. Somerville, as he advanced quickly to the win- 
dow to lower it. ‘ From the dark masses of cloud 
which are stretching across the sky, I should not 
wonder if the storm-king be pavilioned in their an- 
gry looking folds. Only see how lowering is the 
face of the whole heavens !” but as he looked, his 
countenance became of a livid paleness, his knees 
smote each other; and turning from the casement 
with a frenzied exclamation, he hurried from the 
room, leaving Herbert in dismay at his sudden 
and agonized agitation. With breathless haste 
and an indefinable apprehension, Herbert followed 
him, and as they sped to the water’s brink, he saw 
a sight which curdled his young blood with horror ! 
Carlos was tossing in the frail bark which every 
breeze was bearing farther and farther from the 
shore, and rocking to and fro, as it pitched from the 


crested summit of one wave into the yawning depth 
of another. The wind had arisen with that sudden- 
ness usual in southern latitudes, and even as they 
gazed in powerless anguish of soul, they could per- 
ceive its increasing violence. Fiery flashed forth 
from the angry clouds, the forked lightning—loud 
rattled the pealing thunder—fierce howled the 
rushing wind—dark scowled the blackening hea- 
vens—fast came the arrowy rain! God of heaven, 
what, see those agonized watchers! The long sil- 
ken curls float on the winds,—the tiny arms are 
stretched forth for aid—one long, wild, piercing 
shriek arises over the din of the warring elements ; 
and the waters only can tell the rest! 

On one fair morning which seemed to taunt the 
sufferers by its calm and sunshine, the body of Car- 
los Somerville was borne to hishome. The golden 
locks were still dripping with the treacherous wa- 
ters, and upon the soft fair cheek, there seemed 
something fresh like life—yet the ghastly features, 
set and rigid, spoke too truly the work of the de- 
stroyer,—placid and serene smiled that young 
brow,—yet looking upon it, there arose an awe, a 
solemnity which told, the sleeper was locked in that 
slumber which knows no awaking! From that 
hour Mr. Somerville never smiled, and the flowers 
had not blossomed upon the sod which covered his 
last born, ere he was laid beside him, while poor 
Herbert was left alone to console and sustain his 
mother. 

Years, though they brought alleviation, offered 
not oblivion—their grief abated into a deep and 
unbroken melancholy ; hoping time would effect 
for both what nought else could do, Herbert Som- 
erville clasped his mother in a farewell embrace, 
and was launched upon “the deep and dark blue 
ocean.” It was her strongly urged persuasions 
which had induced him to come to the United 
States for the completion of his education—upon 
which he had acted only after many tears and pro- 
phetic unwillingness. Was it not prophetic? for 
ere the lapse of two years, another than his own 
kindred had broken to him one more of life’s dark 
truths—his mother had gone to join his father and 
his brother ; and another mound arose beside the 
memorials of his blighted affections, and another 
sculptured tablet told the passer-by, that, worn out 
with the weariness and fever of life, the mother had 
laid down to sleep beside the husband and the child! 

The last of his kindred, Herbert Somerville 
stood alone, without ties or sweet domestic bonds— 
without “ the poetry of life’s dull prose.” 

Delicately sensitive, with all the refinement of a 
mind of rare and beautiful texture,—all the kind- 
ness and warmth of a heart whose gloss had not 
been polluted by the contact of worldly sentiments, 
and worldly considerations, he was but ill fitted to 
breast the conflicts of a stormy politica] horizon, 





or yet the turbulent career of the votary of plea- 
sure and fashion. 
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His collegiate course perfected, why marvel that 
he should yet shrink from a return to the home of 
his youth—embittered, as his recollections of it 
were—desolate, as it was now to him! He was 
bat a looker-on in the gay coteries of New-York, 
whither he had been persuaded to accompany a 
classmate, and whom, as his cicerone, he was fo!- 
lowing to some of the ré-unions of this northern 
capital. 

Robert Harley, who was not precisely an ade- 
quate mentor, a modern Democritus, vivacious, full 
of sparkling sarcasm, with an overflowing exube- 
rance which tinged all it touched with couleur de 
rose, was the beloved friend of Somerville. “Twas 
strange that a nature, quiet and tranquil like that of 
Herbert’s, should have sought and mingled with the 
more rushing and gleeful one of Harley—yet it 
was so—and a friendship, warm as twas sincere, 
had sprung up between the two, amid the monoto- 
ny and retirement of college associations——a friend- 
ship, which bade fair to resist the test of separation 
and the uncongenial pursuits of manhood. 


CHAPTER It. 
“Shall we not in to see the festal show ?”— Velasco. 

From the poetic realm, where “leaves never 
change, and skies never weep,” I would bear thee 
again to the garlanded banquet. The radiant forms 
in pleasure’s throng, have not paused in the flying 
dance, nor have the chords which ring through the 
lighted halls, for a moment hushed in their melody; 
our absence has been unnoticed and uncared-for 
amid so much glee ; and the “ bright spring-flowers 
of the festal wreath” have not worn away their 
hues while we were gone. The deep window yet 
shrouds from observation, the graceful occupant, 
who continues to linger within its curtained covert ; 
but now, the large lustrous eyes seek no longer the 
skies and stars, or droop upon the flower near him 
which bears with it memories of his own far-off 
land. The earnest glance dwells upon a form as 
radiant as the shining “ poetry of Heaven,” and 
rests upon a brow as white, as the blossoms in the 
sculptured vase beside him! Sweet and delightful 
grew the reverie in which he was luxuriating ; and 
harsh, most dissonant, seemed the laughter-loving 
tones which tore asunder the golden web his fancy 
was brightly weaving ; for the words were high and 
gay, and the voice came from one who had pene- 
trated his concealment, and was there to share it 
with him. 
“Who, but myself would have thought of seek- 
ing you here?” exclaimed Robert Harley, for the 
intruder was no other than he, “ ambushed in these 
silken draperies, and no doubt lying in wait for the 
first pair of dark, gleaming eyes, which will recall 
to’you the image of the Spanish Seiorita, in your 
fairy isle, whom you are already pining for. But I 





“For the prosecutions of your own schemes 
then,” replied Somerville as a faint smile lighted 
up his countenance. ‘“‘ A looker on in Venice’ I 
can derive no advantage, or a mere ephemeral one, 
from the ambuscade with which you charge me. 
The truth is, I am in an atmosphere of starry eyes, 
from whose bewildering mazes I shall find difficulty 
in extricating myself, but it is a sort of tantalizing 
fascination, for I can only worship at a distance. 
You forget, I am ignorant even of the name of 
each divinity that claims my adoration,” 

“Ah! yes!” returned Harley; “and I must 
open the stores of my memory and furnish you with 
a catalogue of the pretty faces that are passing 
before you. Remembrance, I hope, will not play 
me false, for my long absence from such circles 
has thrown over my recollection, a shade which 
may have obscured its perceptions. Well—com- 
mencons—The lady, you observe in such an exube— 
rance of toilette and who, in her feathers, flowers 
and jewels, sweeps through the rooms with some- 
what the air of a tragedy queen, is no other than 
our lovely hostess. The two young girls on either 
side of her just now, are portionless nieces, who 
have no other dower than their dark, handsome 
faces, and for whom Madame La Tante is exerting 
her generalship to secure establishments, the coun- 
terpart of her own luxurious and elegant mansion. 
Wo, wo to the hapless wight who comes within the 
circle of her enchantments !” 

And thus he went on, caricaturing every indivi- 
dual that flitted past, and connecting with each one, 
some merry jest or laughable anecdote, which oft- 
times, appealed, not unsuccessfully, to the risible 
faculties of his companion. Somerville longed to 
know who was the fair being that had so enchained 
his admiration before he was joined by Harley ; but, 
dreading the covert raillery he knew full well he 
should encounter, he forebore to inquire. Sudden- 
ly the circle just in front of them parted, and as it 
did so, the object of Herbert’s impassioned admi- 
ration appeared again to his gaze. She was grace- 
fully reclining on a divan just opposite, and listening 
with a languid weariness she could not disguise, to 
an elaborately-dressed, exotic-looking personage, 
who, despite her evident ennui, pertinaciously pre- 
served his seat beside her, and was speaking to her 
with a volubility which seemed to promise indefa- 
tigable perseverance. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Harley, “ there is the dijou of 
our belles—Florence Courtland. I knew not be- 
fore, she was here, or I should have sought her. Is 
she not very lovely—a “ sea-born Venus,” beside 
your dark languishing southern women ?” 

“ Beautiful! very, very beautiful!” murmured 
Somerville, as if communing with himself. “I 
cannot conceive of a more faultless vision of love- 
liness,” added he, as he continued to gaze upon her. 





observed this curtained window, was a good point 
for such traitorous designs and —— me voici! ” 


With all the flush of her girlish freshness, and 
the joyousness of her young heart leaping to the 
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lip in beaming smiles, Somerville felt fascinated— 
he could not withdraw his eyes from that sweet 
face ; and, silent, rapt, entranced, his gaze continued 
rivetted to her. 

“She is assuredly, as you say, ‘a faultless vision 
of loveliness,’” replied Harley, “ but unfortunately 
a little tinged with la coqguetterie—just the least 
possible shade—and yet ‘tis well to forewarn you, 
that you may invest your heart with its panoply of 
resolves, determinations—et cetera. And now,” 
added he, rising as he spoke, “let me present you, 
and introduce you as an humble and devout peti- 
tioner for the indulgence of sighing away your life 
at her feet—and a pretty pair of feet they are, I 
warrant you—a pair, which in Titania’s day, would 
have secured her the honor of attendance on fairy 
royalty ; but come, come, my friend,” and he exten- 
ded his hand to Somerville. Herbert drew back. 

“*No more of that Hal, an thou lovest me,’” 
responded he. ‘ You know what a saddening in- 
fluence, music, even the gayest, exercises over me; 
therefore for this evening I must be excused a pre- 
sentation to the lady you have already designated 
as gifted with so many and dangerous attractions. 
Perhaps too, the panoply of which you speak may 
be penetrated by her shafts;” and Somerville, 
smiled half in earnest, half in jest as he suggested 
the probability. 

“Ah! yes! pour moi, I may confront even the 
blaze of her charms, but you have not been steep- 
ed in the “ Stygian tide ;” and ‘tis better reflection 


should aid your resolves, ere you are brought in 
contact with allurements so rare and irresistible.” 
Thus saying, Harley glided away, and the next 


moment was beside Florence. ”T'was evident there 
was a kindliness of feeling between the two; for, as 
Harley advanced, the graceful inclination with 
which she received others, was discarded for a 
more unreserved salutation. The white hand was 
extended to greet him, and the rounded fingers 
gently closed over his own. Her face lighted up 
with merriment at his mirthful sallies, and occa- 
sionally the musical gleeful laugh came ringing 
from the lip—a /iééle too loud, perhaps, for fashiona- 
ble decorum, yet full of gladness—* full of life 
without any control”—the unrepressed overflow- 
ings of a young heart over which no shadow of 
care had ever flitted ! 

And Somerville, Somerville left again alone, 
pondered upon the words which had designated to 
him, the beautiful Florence, as a graceful blending 
of nature’s handiwork without those enkindling 
qualities of the heart, which impart their refined 
and softening influences to the most ordinary coun- 
tenance. She could not be that “light, unmean- 
ing thing,” sporting with hearts as with baubles, to 
be thrown aside when the eye had grown weary of 
the plaything—shattering the hopes her own smiles 
had fostered, with a levity embittering the act! 
Who could look upon that young, fresh counte- 





nance, and believe such excess of heartlessness 
lurked beneath so fair an exterior! Whether with 
her features in perfect repose, and the deep violet- 
blue eyes softened by the night-black lashes, and 
gleaming through their silken fringe with an ex- 
pression sweet almost to sadness—or whether, with 
sparkling countenance as a smile shot athwart her 
face, awaking from its lurking place each dimple, 
and chasing over the rounded cheek each flitting 
blush, she appeared lovely as a “divinity that 
should be worshipped”—the more beautiful from 
the variableness of that beauty. 

“T have a rare gem of sentiment for you in the 
person of my friend Mr. Somerville,” said Harley, 
addressing Florence. ‘He is a wanderer from 
the flowery south, and amid the congealing proper- 
ties of the atmosphere of our society, his glowing 
romance and sentiment are shivering piteously. 
A Ferdinand he is, in very truth, who, in all affairs 
of that little flutterer, ycleped the heart, might, 
without any sacrifice of veracity, echo to his Mi- 
randa, the veritable words of Shakspeare’s Nea- 
politan hero— 

“ The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides 
To make me slave to it.” 

“ What a delightful acquisition he will be to our 
coteries,” laughingly responded Florence. “In 
this age of cold realities and among our every-day, 
matter-of-fact cavaliers, we lack some sprig of 
chivalry, who may seem to have lingered by chance 
upon this nether world since the stirring age of tour- 
naments—romantic deeds—and chivalrous prow- 
ess—who will prate knowingly of moonlight and 
roses—soft glances of ladye, and love of knight, 
and weave together a heterogeneous tissue of such 
absurdities.” 

** Yes! my friend is primitive enough to acknow- 
ledge himself a downright proselyte of that hor- 
ridly antediluvian theory of love at first sight; and 
sure, no disciple of the schools of Aristotle or Pyr- 
rho—Epicurus or Zeno, ever defended his belief 
with more zeal or eloquence. Bah! Love at first 
sight! a sickly image methinks, beside the more 
modern deity of Mammon we are bowing before, at 
whose altar hearts are bartered for shining gold 
and broad lands.” 

“ What a field for a skirmish of words! what if 
I now uphold the orthodoxy of your friend’s senti- 
ments, and by appropriating his opinions, prove 
myself also a renegade to the modern faith ?” And 
half-menacingly—half-laughingly, she held up her 
finger to her vivacious companion. 

“ Pshaw! I should say—but n’importe what I 
should say. We are toying with words and pretty 
speeches, while the more rational of our revellers 
do not allow the winged hours to cheat them out 
of their enjoyments. Come, fora tour de Valse.” 

Florence rose from her seat—another moment, 
and they were lost in the giddy whirl of the dance. 
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As she thus disappeared to the eye of Somerville, 
he found himself turning away with a half uttered 
exclamation of regret and disappointment, for he 
had preserved an unabated hostility to this “ exotic 
dance,” and had revolted at its introduction into 
our fashionable salons—still more had he depreca- 
ted the readiness with which it was welcomed and 
naturalized by those, whose dissent alone can crush 


balmy breeze, freighted with the odor of the or- 
ange tree over which it swept, came fresh upon the 
cheek of Florence; and, then approaching, Har- 
ley instantly presented him. She responded to his 
graceful salutation, in a few, a very few words; 
and Somerville felt his heart tremble and his face 
glow, as he drank in the tones of a voice, soft, low, 
and musical as the whisperings of the night wind 


all such innovations, swaying as our fair daughters| among flowers. A tremulous blush arose upon the 
do, the sceptre of despotism over the réglemens| cheek of Florence, as she uttered these words ; 
of the drawing room. Living in seclusion at his| but it might have been a lingering flush called up 
early home, while yet a boy seeking a temporary | by the excitement of the dance in which she had 
abiding-place in another land, immured in almost | just mingled—and besides, it was one of the most 
uninterrupted solitude as a student, rarely emerging | touching and lovely features of her beauty—that 
from the cloisters of his Alma Mater, Herbert,| perpetual wandering of the eloquent blood, over 
from his recent initiation into society, was not pre-| cheek, brow and lip—now retreating from its tem- 
pared to appreciate the blind homage which fashion | porary home—now leaping from its lurking place, 


exacts and receives. 


dyeing the pearly skin with its crimson flood ! 


“What is she to me?” thought he; and he| Somerville had long enough mixed with the 
crushed the emotion of regret which had sprung | world’s circles, to know that any excess of feeling, 
to his bosom, as he thus found Florence a partici-| or any exhibition of that feeling, is derided and 
pant in a praetieal approval of an innovation he| mocked ; and therefore he put by the deep enthusi- 
contemned—* what is she to me? Nothing! a vi-| asm, the events of the evening had so powerfully 
sion of starry loveliness certainly, which may here-| aroused ; and, one moment after his presentation to 
after sometimes gem the waves of memory—“ a/| Florence, he was talking as lightly, and laughing as 
bright particular star” on which the eye of retro-|sportively, as if no thought nor tenderness—no 
spection may occasionally linger—but nothing | dark memories, nor bitter spirit had ever swept the 
more! then why encourage the buddings of a feel-| chords of his heart! But what had care or fore- 
ing which can only, in time, wither with its ac-|thought to do with glittering hours like these ? 
companying canker—why suffer my heart to pause,| Amid mirth and revelry, why should the proba- 
where its worship, if tendered, might, after a brief| bilities of a dim future, utter, in discordant notes, 
space, be trampled upon and derided—but no! I will} their dark sayings? So thought he as he surren- 
not look upon so sombre a picture—there is too| dered himself, link by link, to the chain of that 
much soul in those beaming eyes, for that excess of| thraldom wrapping itself around him. Hour after 


lightness, and heartlessness !” 


hour, he lingered near Florence ; and the sparkling 


Well has it been remarked by a beautiful writer| playfulness—the graceful naiveté, or anon, the 
whose sentiments, in the garb of seductive and po-| poetic sentiment which dwelt upon her words—that 
etic language, come to us with all the faithfulness | je ne sais quoi of manner, indescribable as it is ir- 
of nature—truly has it been said—* the heart is| resistible, deepened the admiration with which he 
not logical—it is content to feel—affection never | already regarded her, and cast their spell over his 
reasons”—and thus reason and logical deduction | captivated senses. 
shrank from the bosom of Somerville, as the brea-|_ In Somerville’s dreams that night, no wonder if 
things of the master-passion began to tremble upon | the soft, sweet face of Florence Courtland gleam- 
the surface. His ardent temperament but burned|ed brightly with smiles and blushes, beside the 
with an intenser fire, from the barriers with which | countenance of “ rosy hope.” No wonder if the 


reason would have smothered it. 


broad future, his wild wishes had scarce dared to 


Fast “ they chase the glowing hours with flying | paint, sprang up into a luxuriant present, and if he 
feet ;” and now, one by one, drops away from the|and Florence, hand in hand, wandered through its 
gaudy chain, until in very weariness, the last float-| flowery labyrinths! 
ing forms vanish from the circle, and cease to obey — 


the inspiriting strains, which would woo them to 


the fleet dance yet again. 


“ How very warm it is,” exclaimed Florence— 


“do put aside that curtain, that I may feel the 
breeze which its heavy folds shut out,” and she 
stood beside the window in whose recess Herbert 
Somerville was reclining. Stepping from his con- 
cealment with a natural grace and ease of manner, 
which not even this contretemps could ruffle, he as- 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“One defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 
And put it to the foil.”— Tempest. 



































Florence Courtland was but verging upon the 
rich midsummer of life—girded by every coveted 
gift of nature and encompassed by every luxury 
fortune could bestow. The only child of wealthy 
parents whose blind indulgence of her from wail- . 





sisted Harley to put back the silken folds, until the 


ing infancy to careless childhood, and from child- 
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hood to bright womanhood, left no wish unfulfilled, 
no caprice without gratification, is it to be wonder- 
ed if the gentler qualities of Florence languished 
and drooped, in the absence of proper culture; and 
if vanity, conceit, and selfishness put forth their 
‘buds, flourished apace in the heated atmosphere 
which engendered them, and soon overspread, with 
their gigantic shade, the delicate blossoms nature's 
hand had implanted? Yet with worldliness and 
wilfulness usurping the dominion of her natural 
virtues, these latter were not stilled entirely—they 
were dimmed, not extinguished. Sunk into heavy 
sleep, they had fallen below the sparkling surface 
but to slumber, not to be perpetually entombed—and 
yet resolutions pure, and gentle, were too often 
fated to be washed away in the over-mastering cur- 
rent of a fashionable career. 

Glittering with all the varnish of light accom- 
plishments, Florence had come forth upon the area 
of society, intoxicated by the homage of the 
world—an homage yielded with no niggardly hand ; 
receiving all admiration with indiscriminate plea- 
sure—smiling with encouraging sweetness on every. 
votary at her shrine—holding out alluring hopes to 
those who were gazing from afar and trembled to 
approach, she had won for herself a dangerous and 
revolting character. Branded with coqguetry, she 
stood conspicuous with a celebrity which every 
femininely sensitive mind must deprecate. Yet it 
was not coquetry in its excess, in its dark heartless- 
ness, which had shrouded her fair name; from the 
- wilful infliction of sorrow upon another, Florence, 
with her latent sensibilities would have revolted ; 
from undisguised cruelty to a fellow-creature, none 
would have more indignantly shrunk ; but who can 
doubt that desire of conquest which oft-times riots 
in a woman’s breast! for “‘ the heart is her world—it 
is there that her ambition strives for empire” —and 
even as the warrior pants for victory, so the belle 
sighs for her tender dominion. Thus the superla- 
tive love of admiration which grasped the soul of 
Florence Courtland, blinded her to the means she 
was seizing to secure that admiration ; and if, in 
her brilliant pathway of success, she sometimes 
rudely brushed aside the tendrils of affection which 
were seeking to entwine themselves around her, 
*twas inadvertently committed, in her haste to throw 
her flowery fetters around newer subjects and new- 
er slaves. Believing the homage she exacted to 
be the just tribute her beauty levied upon the 
“‘ Lords of creation,” she accepted it as her due— 
as a right none might dare dispute; and, light, 
careless, gay, she fluttered among her satellites— 
the fit goddess of a ball-room. Who would seek 
for depth of feeling amid such never flagging vola- 
tility ? and yet, emotions profound and passionate, 
were sleeping beneath the surface, ready to spring 
forth when the magical touch should sunder the 
spell in which they were wrapped. Struggling to 
attain that imperturbable apathy, so esteemed in 
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the fashionable world as a finished repose of man- 
ner, she was ever checking and repressing whatever 
natural emotions were seeking an egress ; but in the 
domestic relations of life, where she was the undis- 
puted idol,—around the hearth of her childhood, 
Florence stood begirt with many and tender affec- 
tions; and the character of frivolity and coldness 
which she put on in the world’s pageant, was laid 
aside as she entered the home, where the indul. 
gence of doating parents had garnered for her every 
comfort—every enjoyment—every luxury. How 
could she be otherwise than amiable, loveable, ten- 
der-hearted, where watchful affection anticipated 
every wish, and knew no pleasure beyond that of 
ministering to those wishes, ere their utterance 
rose to the lip? 

Absorbed in his mercantile pursuits, in the ac- 
quisition of that wealth whose golden stream had 
never turned aside from his coffers, Mr. Court- 
land’s world seemed bounded by his counting-house 
and his home. To return to the quiet of his fire- 
side after a day of turmoil and business—to dream 
away the long evenings in listening to Florence’s 
music, (for of music he was passionately fond;) 
or, in the indulgence of “ wrial architecture,” the 
groundwork of which, was always his fair Flo- 
rence, and his matrimonial speculations for her— 
to wing the hours in affectionate prattle to this 
“sole daughter of his house and heart”—or in 
graver discourse to his gentle wife, was the antici- 
pation ever before him, from the first golden light 
of morning, through the long day spent in the toil- 
some drudgery of his employment. 

Mrs. Courtland was one of those meek, gentle, 
unresisting beings, who seem content within the 
atmosphere of one secluded hearth—timid—soft— 
a creature formed for the sequestered walks of 
life, and ill fitted for those startling truths and harsh 
duties, adversity oft teaches—or yet to revolve ina 
sphere which would demand tact, quick perception 
or self-control. All she had of character seemed 
merged in her up-looking love of her husband, and 
in her rapturous admiration of, and attachment to, 
her daughter. 

For many weeks after his introduction to F'lo- 
rence, Herbert Somerville was a constant visiter 
at the house of Mr. Courtland, where he was al- 
ways received with a cordiality most flattering to 
him and encouraging to those hopes, he could no 
longer conceal from himself, he had begun to 
cherish. 

Yet it is not to be presumed he had staked all 
his dreams of happiness upon the attainment of 
this object, without many trembling misgivings lest 
he was steering the bark freighted with so many 
and rich hopes, by a light, which, though dazzling, 
might yet be false—but what lover ever reasons? 
and thus, in the intoxications of a passion to which 
daily communion with its originator ministered its 
tribute, he was soon dead to every emotion un- 
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connected with hislove. In the affectionate atten- 
tions Florence was ever ready to tender her pa- 
rents—in the tones of her voice, as she would ca- 
ressingly prattle to her prisoned birds—in the care 
with which she would tend her beautiful flowers— 
in every movement, every word, every glance, there 
dwelt for him, a charm and a fascination, none 
other had ever awakened. How he loved now to 
picture the future!—to dream of the destiny hope 
had painted for him !—to think of Florence as his 
imagination had robed her, not as the world depict- 
ed her! how he delighted to talk to her of his fair 
and sunny home, and as she would listen to his 
enthusiastic portraiture of its ‘ golden fruited 
shades,” how had the words trembled on his lips 
to woo her away to its blue heavens, where the 
romance of his love might fling its spell around the 
sweet, domestic bower. 

The “soft, shadowy days” of Autumn were gone, 
and winter, dark, stern winter, with stormy wrath 
and on desolated track, had succeeded. ‘The blus- 
tering day had almost closed into night, and the 
billowy clouds swept over the face of the sky with 
darkening scowl. 

“ How this whistling blast makes me sigh for my 
southern home!” said Somerville, as he laid aside 
the book from which he had been reading to Flo- 
rence; “how it makes me pine for the dreamy 
groves where winter’s decaying touch cannot 
linger.” 

“ But,” remarked Florence, “ you have been so 
long a loiterer in our colder climate, that you must 
have become quite habituated to the usurpation of 
winter, and must dwell upon your sun-bright home, 
more as a sweet and dreamlike memory, than link 
with its remembrance, a wish to steep yourself 
again in the light of its ‘ summer skies.’ ” 

“That is truae—for a restoration to home from 
which the light of happiness has gone out, and from 
whose hearth, the voice of affection has departed, 
must be one of the most chilling realities of this 
dark life—a home, beside whose portals, ghastly 
death forever stalks, gibing and taunting you, that 
your “ household gods” could not be shielded from 
his shafts.” 

Florence did not reply, but gazed intently on the 
fire whose fitful blaze cast fantastic shadows upon 
the wall. 

“And yet,” continued Somerville, “ memory 
even does not hover over that home with gilded 
pinions, for the blue waters which purl around it, 
Seem to me ever singing a requiem for the young 
bright form which found within its dark caverns, 
an untimely end—and the flower which lifts its 
dewy eye to the sun, is always gemmed with a tear 
for the kindly heart which lies still beneath its 
grassy bed—and the murmur of the winds among 
the green boughs, is to me, but as the sweet, low 
sigh of her whose gentle eye shall never more 


upon me—the last of her race—‘the solitary 
scion’ of the household tree.” 

“What a Jeremiad you are giving vent to, Mr. 
Somerville!” exclaimed Florence, as she rose 
and advanced to a stand of flowers at the extremity 
of theroom. “I must get away from your sombre 
influences as fast as I can, or you will thoroughly 
tinge me—but I do not know that a proximity to 
this fuschia will be an effectual antidote, for it is posi- 
tively drooping its head through sympathy—only 
see,’—and so saying she raised the superb scar- 
let flower in her fingers and glanced towards Somer- 
ville. He was sitting in the same posture with his 
hand shading his eyes. He was provoked, that his 
sad memories should have been thrown back taunt- 
ingly upon him—and he was grieved that such 
seeming lightness should have emanated from the 
one, who, because identified with all his hopes of 
the future, should have sorrowed with him over the 
wreck of the past. Had he looked towards her, he 
would have marked that the quivering lip, and start- 
ling tear were strangely at variance with the words 
which met his ear. There was a pause of a mo- 
ment, when suddenly a subdued breathing of mu- 
sic arose from the street below, and a rich voice 
began a strain of song in unison with the instru- 
ment which had just been swept with a masterly 
prelude. Florence advanced to the window, threw 
it open, and beheld a delicate young girl, so thinly 
clad that at each gust of wind she shivered, and 
drew her tattered garments more closely around 
her, while the small feet, almost without covering, 
seemed to shrink from the cold pavement on which 
she stood. She was singing the low, musical air 
which had been borne to the parlor above, as a de- 
crepid old man whose feeble frame she was support- 
ing the while, accompanied her voice with the full 
chords of a harp. 

Florence listened with a flushed cheek until the 
air was concluded. Her father had joimed her at 
the window, and from the singular sweetness of 
the melody to which he had been listening, he was 
induced to put a few questions to the wanderers. 
This drew from them the recital of their melan- 
choly history—’twas one of concentrated suffering 
indeed, and ere its relation had ceased, tear after 
tear was dropping its tribute from the beautiful 
eyes of Florence Courtland. 

“‘ Dear, dear father!” uttered she beseechingly, 
as the girl concluded. It was enough—gold, bright 
gold was dropped into the ragged hat, which was 
held up to receive it, and the beautiful smile which 
broke over the face of the poor girl, as she essay- 
ed to speak her thanks for so much generosity, and 
the half-murmured blessing, which came from the 
trembling lips of the old man, were recompense 
enough ! 

“ Strange, strange inconsistency,” thought Som- 
erville, as he beheld tears brightening Florence’s 





glisten as "twas wont to do, when its glance rested 


eyes; “how can I discriminate between a tender- 
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ness which will exhaust itself in weeping at the 
misfortunes of one, and a frivolity which heartless- 
ly mocks at the desolation of another !” But even 
as he thus thought, his eye dwelt upon the dewy 
pathway of the tears, which had escaped over the 
cheek of Florence, and as he gazed, he longed for 
the privilege of drying their traces with his warm 
lips ! 

Ere the evening was spent, every unpleasant 
remembrance was dimmed in his mind; and, a wil- 
ling captive, he revelled in his bondage! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“To me 
Thou’rt the fulfilment of the brightest dreams 
Of young romance.”— Velasco. 

Somerville had much to endure from the raillery 
of Harley, who, half-suspecting the truth, loved to 
annoy him by dwelling on the flirtations and co- 
quetry of Florence. A sort of quasi relationship 
secured him unceremonious admission into the 
house of Mr. Courtland, and thus he was enabled 
to scan Herbert’s actions closely. When they 
were alone together, he would caricature every 
word and movement that had fallen under his ob- 
servation, with such graphic skill, that Somer- 
ville would not unfrequently find himself laugh- 
ing, with as much glee as his companion, at por- 
traitures in which himself and his actions were 
tortured into fantastic and ridiculous features of 
the picture. 

Forever wandering amid a wilderness of dream- 
like happiness, time wore away to Herbert, and yet 
his love had shaped itself into no passionate words ; 
for, content in its worship, it spurned the language 
which would have measured its fathomless depth ! 
But his lingerings afar from his distant home, al- 
ready so prolonged, must now terminate, for the 
breathings of spring began to whisper to him of 
the verdant south which earliest responds to its 
balmy wooings, and with the thoughts of depar- 
ture, came thronging fast and thick, all the images 
of happiness which had walked side by side with 
his love. 

*T was a sunshiny morning in early Spring. The 
*‘ rosy hours” hand in hand were hastening to the 
embrace of the Season of Promise, yet pausing 
awhile to throw back a taunting smile towards the 
shivering old monarch, to whose arbitrary will they 
had so long ministered. 

The golden sunbeams came softly through the rich 
curtains which were pushed aside to admit the uncer- 
tain zephyr, and tinted with the crimson draperies 
through which they partly passed, rested upon the 
beautiful cheek of Florence Courtland, who sat alone 
in the gorgeous room. ‘That cheek was paler than 
its wont, but even as you looked upon it, the rich 
blood came capriciously dancing to its surface, and 
the lip ofttimes relaxed into a half-smile, as some 
passing fancy stirred the dimples encircling it. An 


embroidery-frame rested upon her lap, and buds and 
leaves were mingled in bright confusion upon its ta- 
pestry, while the silken leaves of one matured rose 
oceupying the centre of the wrought boquet, stood 
forth conspicuously, but half perfected. Had the fair 
architect laid aside the creation of love’s own 
flower to revel in the sweet realm of hope which is 
iove’s own world? She leaned back in her chair, 
heedless alike of the blossoms which had arisen 
beneath her skilful touches, and of the many-hued 
silks scattered around her. The hand which sup- 
ported her brow was half imbedded in the volume 
of ebon tresses clustering around it; and in the 
dreamy depths of the half-closed eyes, there was a 
tenderness, a soft languor which said, the reverie 
was one made up of sweet fancies and happy 
imaginings ! 

‘“* Has the olden time come back to us, with the 
ladye in her lonely bower, giving neither heed to 
the broidered tapestry, nor neglected lute?” whisper- 
ed the soft voice of Somerville, as he stood by the 
chair of Florence and swept his fingers over the 
strings of the guitar which rested on the stand 
near her. 

She started— 

“Why sounded not the warder’s blast to give 
me warning of thy coming, Sir Knight? Fie upon 
thee! that without herald, thou hast crept stealthi- 
ly to our fair presence! And now thou hast”—— 

“ Come to cast myself at thy feet!” said Her- 
bert with an air half-earnest—half-jest—“ to tell 
thee how, amid the din of the busy world without, 
my heart has pined for one glance of thine eyes— 
one smile from thy lip—one tone of thy dulcet 
voice !” 

“ Softly, gentle cavalier !—ere thou transform’st 
me into an orthodox dame of chivalric memory, I 
must don the head-gear, and stately hoop which 
agreeth not to my more modern flexibility, and 
therefore I’ll none o’ it!” 

* But the cavalier, sweet ladye mine, the cava- 
lier, who has so long, I had nigh said, so hopelessly, 
loved thee—whose heart, thy silvery tones do stir 
yet more than fame’s loudest plaudit—who loveth 
more one hour’s soft dalliance with thy charms, 
than ages spent in the garish world around us— 
woulds’t thou spurn Aim so?” And with the affec- 
tation of levity, but the reality of feeling in his 
deep eyes, Somerville knelt beside her. 

“Tnimitably acted, upon my word,” exclaimed 
Florence, while a warm blush stole into her 
cheek,—“ spoken like a true knight of chivalry.” 

“‘Words apparently jestingly spoken, clothe 
truths deep as the heart which prompts them,” 
said Somerville as he rose, and bent over the hand 
he held—pressing his lips passionately upon it. 

“There now, Mr. Somerville, that will do!” 
and Florence turned aside her head, to conceal the 
blush which leaped to her very temples, and with- 





drew her hand to hide its tremulousness—“ don’t 
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plunge into a tirade of sentiment, or else the while 
you are entangled in pretty words and ‘silver sweet 
confession,’ I'll try to recall the little Barcarole 
Edward Vincey was teaching me yesterday.” 
Thus saying, she turned to the piano, and after a 
rambling sort of prelude, wandered into a blithe 
joyous air, every note of which, full of melody, 
seemed, to the excited ear of Somerville, to be 
made up of discord ! 

And yet he loved her, with an intenser fire, if 
possible—yet he lingered near her with worshipping 
devotion—and sought not to sever the bonds which 
drew him daily, hourly, to the fascinations of her 
presence ! 


CHAPTER V. 


“The wide mirrors glittered with the crowd 
Of changing shapes—the young, the fair, the proud 
Came thronging in.”"—L. E. L. 

There is that in the glittering pageantry of a 
festival, which speaks to the heart of human life. 
Life with its early hopes—its golden visions—and 
tones of luring music—when group after group 
steps forward along its verdant walks, and dances 
among its illuminated bowers—and yet how soon 
does cold reality crush the springing joy which 
ne’er again rebounds from the rude touch—how 
rapidly does the hand of bitter experience extin- 
guish light after light of the gay visions—and de- 
spair, with its grating voice, quench the soft har- 
mony of the Seraph, Hope! 

It was Florence Courtland’s birth-night, and her 
home glowed with sparkling lights, like a circle of 
diamonds upon the brow of night. Light feet trode 
the measure of the graceful dance, and smiling 
faces gathered around the beauteous Queen of the 
Féte, tendering the thousand complimentary noth- 
ings, such an occasion usually induces—another of 
the bright and eareless years of her youth had 
dropped amid the mists of the Past—and Futurity, 
losing ray after ray of its glittering atmosphere, 
was opening its portals wider to the young wan- 
derer. Strange that such a period should bring 
with it words of joy !—but so it is. 

Florence had never appeared more lovely than 
on this evening ; for the rapturous reminiscences, 
stored as jewels in memory’s treasury—the feel- 
ings and emotions intense as they were, until now 
unknown, with which the events of the last fleet- 
ing months had peopled the sanctuary of her heart— 
these had stirred up new beauties. ‘ Th’ electric 
chain” had been magically touched, and the bright 
spark had run with trackless step through each 
kindred link. Florence Courtland loved. All the 
woman’s worship now came forth from its hidden 
recesses—the long pent-up flood gushed from its 
fount—flashing in the sunshine of hope—and pro- 
mise after promise, robed in the bright-hued vest- 


ments of happiness, thronged the laughing vista 
of the Future. 
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As the evening wore away, and Florence grew 
weary of the homage to which there was no re- 
sponse in her bosom, she turned away from the il- 
luminated rooms, glad to escape for a time the 
empty flattery in which her heart had begun to 
disown its share. ‘Terminating the vista of the 
gorgeous apartments, and in contrast wiih their 
glare and merriment, was the beautiful conserva- 
tory, whither Florence and Somerville were irre- 
sistibly lured. Mimic lamps trimmed amid glossy 
leaves, emitted a soft radiance, which seemed to 
struggle for supremacy with the flood of moonlight 
pouring in the whisperings of music as they wan- 
dered from the distant rooms, more faint and drea- 
my—like the strains of the elfin orchestra on Tita- 
nia’s banqueting night; the perfumed breath, floating 
from each leaf and bud, lingered upon the fragrant 
atmosphere—birds of gay plumage flitted on bright 
wing, from flower to flower, in their beautiful pri- 
son—and so blandly, yet so effectually, did these 
entrancing influences steal over the occupants of 
this realm of enchantment, that each seemed un- 
willing to sever the spell by a whispered word. 
They were alone, and to both there came a feeling 
of embarrassment, and blushing consciousness, in 
the hush of the apartment; for who has loved, 
and has not felt those tremblings of the heart, 
when eloquence dwells best in “ expressive si- 
lence”—when the chords of the soul, vibrating be- 
neath the breath of hope, give forth the murmur- 
ings of its melody, and the echo springs to the lip— 
there lingers, and there dies in a sigh! 

“We are alone now, beautiful Florence,” at 
length said Somerville, “ and the wild hopes which 
for weeks have clustered around my heart, leap to 
my lips—yet I can give them no voice,—their in- 
tensity, the agony or bliss which hovers over their 
disappointment or their bright realization, ‘ out- 
strip my faint expression!’ In the leaves of this 
blushing rose then, I murmur the depth of the 
emotions which have been called up into life,”—and 
as he spoke he culled a half-blown rose, nestled 
amid its green drapery, and presented it to Florence. 

“ And how am I to coax away the honeyed words 
you have dropped therein, unless haply, some little 
sprite has made a glossy leaf its couch and been 
an unbidden listener to your whispers ;”—and with 
a blush—and a gaiety which strove to cast its 
sparkling curtain before this tell-tale of the heart, 
she placed the flower in her bosom. 

‘Shall I then tell you in powerless language 
what your woman’s heart has long since taught 
you! Shall I shadow forth to you the worship with 
which every sentiment of my soul—every feeling 
of my heart has prostrated itself before one shrine ! 
Shall I recount to you the fate which has blasted 
flower after flower around my household hearth— 
seared hope after hope, in my young heart—over- 
cast vision after vision in affection’s sky, until 1 had 
well nigh deemed myself the sport and plaything of 
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arelentless destiny. And thou Florence, dear Flo- 
rence; shall I tell you”—And he bent his impassioned 
gaze upon her—“ shall J picture to you, the burning 
concentration with which every sentiment of love 
and idolatry I had imagined blighted and: dead, has 
clustered together but to fall down and rest upon 
one goal!” He paused for an instant—it was but to 
draw nearer to his beautiful listener, and to lay his 
hand upon the snowy arm scarce distinguishable 
from the marble rim of the basin over which it 
hung. The quivering and tremulous moonlight 
poured through the skylight immediately beneath 
which she was standing, bathing in its bright flood, 
face and figure, until with her downcast eyes, and 
motionless attitude, she seemed personating some 
fabled Naiad. 

At this moment she raised her eyes timidly ; and, 
as she did so, she perceived an indistinct shadow 
darkening the doorway. Hurried away by the fervor 
of his feelings—a fervor which colored every word, 
Herbert marked it not. Aware of the coming inter- 
ruption, and wishing to escape its awkwardness,— 
with womanly tact and true feminine diplomacy, 
Florence started from her attitude of attention, and 
threw from her arm, the hand which had momen- 
tarily rested upon it,—exclaiming, “ out apon yeu, 
Mr. Somerville—out upon you! you commence to 
initiate me into the mystic language of the ‘ painted 
population,’ but soon, diverging from its flowery 
mazes, you embark upon such a torrent of high- 
flown declarations, that I am actually just recover- 
ing the consciousness of my identity, and begin- 
ning to emerge from the new creations, with which 
you have been environing me—so, me voici no lon- 
ger a patient listener.” 

Thus saying, she turned to greet Harley who at 
this moment entered; but Somerville, as he strode 
hastily away did not note the intrusion. 

“ By your frivolity on a former occasion, Miss 
Courtland,” remarked Herbert with a cold dignity, 
and some severity—‘you interrupted the expres- 
sion of feelings which I consider too sacred to be 
thus lightly met, and you now respond to them, 
with a superlative heartlessness, of which I had 
not conceived you capable. What am I to under- 
stand from this conduct ?” 

Then turning abruptly towards her, as he con- 
cluded, he became aware for the first time of the 
presence of Harley. 

“Frivolity! heartlessness!” returned Florence, 
with an air of genuine amazement, “ permit me to 
echo your question, sir! What am J to understand 
from these accusations?” And elevating herself to 
her full height, she awaited his reply in haughty 
silence. 

“ Ma joi!” ejaculated the facetious Harley ;— 
“upon what a scene have I brokenim! Oh! for the 
aurea virga of the ‘winged son of Maia,’ that I 
might cast it between you, to hush this war of 
words '—but hopeless of Mercury’s storied caducus 





I adopt the more modern, and, in my mind, more 
efficient panacea for all the itl-tempers ‘ flesh is 
heir to ;’ sol have come to bear my pretty cousin 
to the gay waltz, which will whirl away all ire from 
her heart in a little time—come bellisima mia.” 

Somerville glanced eagerly and beseechingly te- 
wards her. Since an intimacy of association had 
been perfected between them, Florence had sedu- 
lously abstained from participating in an amuse- 
ment, against which she had so often heard him 
vent his anathemas ; and this deference to his senti- 
ments was a hope, which Somerville failed not to 
garner and cherish with ardor of gratitude. 

“To support my character for frivolity,” re- 
sponded Florence; “I must needs betake me to 
‘the giddy, whirling, loving dance ;’ and as Mr. 
Somerville seems to have established an unsparing 
surveillance over my actions, I must either disre- 
gard his reproofs, or disrobe myself of my frivoli- 
ty. My present decision speaks for the future.” 

So saying, she yielded her hand to Harley and 
swept out of the room, while her facetious partner, 
glancing over his shoulder winked mischievously 
at Somerville, saying : 

“This is what J call taking ‘le roman justement 
per la queue.’” 

Thus sprang up between these young hearts the 
distrust and coldness, which threw their shadows 
far over the Heaven of their hopes. Herbert 
walked towards the lighted rooms he had quitted a 
short time before, with far different emotions—the 
charm was being dissol ved—hue by hueits bright co- 
lorings were vanishing. “ Ah! Florence, Florence,” 
thought he, “can it be that I have concentrated 
mry breath, my being, only on an image, which 
beautiful and faultless as the chiselled statue, is 
yet cold, dead and senseless as the inanimate 
marble.” 

The pageant gone—the banquet over, Florence 
sought her rest, with the soothing hope of a speedy 
explanation and reconciliation with him, whose im- 
age was but the more clearly mirrored in her bo- 
som’s depths from that alienation which she believed 
would be so transitory. Soon, the glittering lash 
drooped over the moistened eye—the flushed cheek, 
pillowed upon the hand, lost its feverish glow ina 
fainter rose-hue—the balmy breathings grew softer, 
and softer from the parted lips—and she slept. 
Gazing upon her beautiful slumber, one might 
well have imagined Hope and Love were keeping 
their vigils over the couch of the sleeper—Love 
making an atmosphere of light and fragrance, with 
the perpetual flutter of his bright-hued wings—and 
Hope, “as she waved her golden hair,” casting a 
sunshiny radiance from each glittering thread upon 
the young, hushed face beneath. 

And thus softly and calmly slept Florence, hap- 
py in the anticipation of the morrow! Alas! to 
how many throbbing hearts in this dark world, does 
the morrow bring the memory of haunting hours, 
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only to show the nakedness of the future, without 
the hopes that once illumined those hours. 


CHAPTER VL. 


“Ingeminant cura rursusque resurgens 
Szvit amor, magnoque irarum fluctuat estu.” 


Virgil. 

For many days Somerville came not, and no 
word of explanation, no expression of regret was 
sent in his stead, to cheer the lagging and desolate 
hours. Unhappy, anxious, and alternating between 
hope and despair, Florence’s bright eyes were dim- 
med, and the warm hues of the cheek flickered 
and faded. 

She stood alone on the spot where Somerville’s 
half-whispered confession had, one week before, 
caused her heart to throb tumultuously. She re- 
membered the deep, the entrancing happiness 
which had revelled in her breast, when the dawn- 
ing of hope sprang, with one bound, to bright meri- 
dian—she recalled the murmured words—the love- 
beaming glance which came with those words—and 
she gazed upon the withered rose she held—/is 
gift—fit emblem of her own seared hopes—till the 
blinding tears overflowed her eyes, and nestled in 
the bosom of the faded flower. A footstep soun- 
ded near ; hastily dashing away her tears, she seem- 
ingly occupied herself with her rare and rich flow- 
ers, and as she turned to welcome the intruder, 
none could have guessed that fair young face had 
just been flooded with bitter tears! Woman's task 
to veil the heart is early acquired. 

It was Somerville who entered, and a bright flush 
swept over Florence’s cheek, as she responded to 
his greetings. He was very, very pale, and an 
expression of the deepest melancholy shaded the 
lustre of his fine eyes. He advanced towards 
Florence who continued standing; and, speaking 
with rapidity, as if anxious the interview should be 
brief—said— 

“T have called this morning, but for one moment, 
Miss Courtland, to make you my adieu before my 
departure for my distant home. I have received 
intelligence, which renders it necessary that I 
should depart without any delay.” 

Florence bent down over the superb camelia near 
her, to conceal the burning crimson tide which 
gushed over her brow and cheek, as Somerville 
announced his intention. There was a silence of 
a minute—ere it had passed, she raised her head, 
and the beautiful face was as colourless as the hue- 
less petals of the flower, over which she had leaned. 

“Tis needless to speak to you,” continued So- 
merville, “ of the regret with which I sever my- 
self from associations, interwoven with the dearest 
reminiscences of my lonely life; in these feelings 
you will not participate ; I cannot hope, that in your 
own happy fate, you will throw even one transitory 


“If my remembrance is what you covet,” re- 
plied Florence, and she spoke coldly and bitterly ; 
“if my remembrance is what you covet, you may 
depart with that wish gratified to the full. I can- 
not forget you, Mr. Somerville, nor would I ask 
oblivion ; for my brief association with you has 
taught me, the romance of ideal life is sometimes 
graphically caricatured, in the sombre realities of 
this ‘brave world of ours.’ How I shall remem- 
ber you—with what sentiments you will be linked 
in my remembrance, is different—c’ést tout autre 
chose—”’ added she, laughing sarcastically. 

Somerville gazed earnestly and sorrowfully upon 
her as she turnedaway. “Tis as I thought—as I 
feared,” said he mentally—* how could I ever hope 
deep emotions would make a home in so frail and 
airy atemple—where every breeze, toying careless- 
ly with sacred things, scatters afar each offering the 
hand of the worshipper may have deposited therein. 
Oh! Florence--F lorence, thou art indeed beautiful 
as the sunbeam upon the ripple of a placid lake— 
yet cold—cold as the frozen slumber winter casts 
upon its waters!” He, however, repressed his 
emotions, and with a voice in which sadness had no 
part, and with a smile light as her own, he re- 
torted, 

“Since I am to be remembered in so equivo- 
cal a manner, ‘tis best at once to relieve you of 
my personal presence. 1 have the honor, Miss 
Courtland, to bid you adieu”—and he bowed so low 
that the clustering dark hair fell in confused masses 
over his forehead, and shaded the startling paleness 
which had gathered there, as he felt the darkness 
of his destiny was closing around him, and that he 
was severing the last tie between his fate and that 
of the beautiful girl to whom his heart had gone 
forth, in all the trusting faith of its worship ! 

Florence, concentrating dignity, pride and cold- 
ness into one withering focus, glanced towards him, 
inclined her head slightly in acknowledgment of 
his adieu, and murmuring a blithesome melody, she 
stooped to caress the queenly blossoms of the ca- 
melia, near which she had continued standing, du- 
ring her interview with him. 

The door closed after him—the step passed 
from without the hall—and Florence then felt he 
was indeed gone ! She buried her face in her hands, 
and though no sound came from the heaving bo- 
som, yet the ocean-springs of her heart were bub- 
bling up to the surface—the tears flowed in torrents 
from her eyes, and oozing through the fair, and 
slender fingers, dropped like jewels from the bowed 
face. Long and wildly she wept—but the intensi- 
ty of sorrow at length exhausted itself—she grew 
calm, and binding again the long shining tresses 
which had strayed over her shoulders—removing 
from her face all traces of tears—‘“ I will forget 
him” she said—“ I will not quench the light of my 





remembrance to the stranger who has, for a season, 
mingled in your circle.” 


beauty, by vain regrets—but I will go forth into the 
circles I have so long adorned, and trample upon 
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the reminiscences of one, who is so unworthy of 
the prodigality of my affection !” 

Alas! poor Florence! this was but the unequal 
struggle between the Eros and the Anteros of thy 
Destiny! but the braggart boasting of old pride— 
that woman’s champion! what though love cowers 
for awhile beneath his stern look of defiance—’tis but 
to crouch amid the flowers of memory, and soon 
leaping from his covert—unfurling his banner whose 
golden motto has been traced by the finger of Hope 
herself, he thrusts the usurper from the garrison 
whither he has vauntingly betaken himself, and the 
Heart’s Citadel is again Love’s—all Love's! ! 


MAIA. 
( To be continued.) 





TO MISS C . 


BY THOMAS STANLEY MATTHEWS. 


Your question, fair one, bids me tell 
The magic, wonder-working spell 
That rules the poet’s heart; 
What constitutes the mystic tie, 
The symbol of his art; 
What is the source, earth, air or sky, 
That breathes those floods of living song 
That sweep the strings of Thalia’s lyre, 
And wreathe the Muse with speaking fire ? 


True poetry is but a dream: 
The whole creation is its theme; 
The springing blade within the glade, 
The leaf upon the tree, 
Are each a tongue, from which are rung 
Its tones of melody ! 
It is a thing of feeling, not of thought— 
An instinct, not an art ; 
Its treasures from the farthest worlds are bro’t— 
Its home, the human heart! 


Tis when the soft, sweet breath of waking love, 
Fresh from the azure fields above, 
Swells through the fairy grottos of the soul, 
It echoes first are heard ; 
It rises like the summer breeze, 
Rustling through the leafy trees, 
To meet the evening bird ; 
Till, in a glorious flood of sound 
Its mighty surges roll, 
From hill to hill rebound, 
And swell to either pole. 


Love is its language of discourse ; 
Music, the measure of its speech : 
Nature the only mistress of an art, 
That none but she can teach. 
True inspiration’s purest source, 
Is found within the loved one’s eyes; 
Unlike the stony lustre of the spar, 
Unlike the chilly_radiance of the star, 
That brightens only in the depths of night, 
With borrowed rays and secondary light ; 
Unlike the glitter’of the dew— 
Unlike the wave reflected rays, 
With which the shallow streamlet plays ; 
For ’tis there, her soul shines through. 





The spirit-gem, imbedded in the crystal pool, 
Glows steady, strong and full. 
Brilliant as a diamond mine 
Her orbs intelligently shine ; 
And hers, fair maid, are thine! 
Cincinnati, June, 1842. 





CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 


It is unnecessary to enter into any disquisition 
as to what constitutes Taste ; but, assuming that 
all understand Mr. Webster, when he defines it, 
* Judgment: nice perception; the faculty of dis- 
cerning beauty, order, congruity, symmetry, or 
whatever constitutes excellence,” &c. We pro- 
pose to suggest a few thoughts upon its cultiva- 
tion. At the outset we meet the following objec- 
tions: ‘ It is a waste of time, and promotes luxury,’ 
says Economy ; ‘ Cui bono?’ says Utility. 

If it wére the highest end of life simply to amass 
gold, or to be a slave to constant labor, such culti- 
vation might be considered a loss of time. And 
if it were desirable that society should make no 
advance from the savage state, it might properly 
be considered a promoter of luxury. But no one 
will say that his Maker has brought him into being, 
merely to breathe, eat, drink, grow sick, take phy- 
sic, and die. For what end has man been endowed 
with noble faculties? For what end has the eye 
been fitted up with such exquisite mechanism, un- 
less it be that it should delight in seeing; or the 
ear, save that it may delight in hearing? Coarser 
instruments than these might assist us sufficiently 
to ‘buy, and sell, and get gain.’ But is it true 
that good taste, is an expensive attribute? May it 
not promote real utility,—real happiness? We 
think that it may. It will nerve the peasant, to 
make his cottage the abode of comfort; while 
sloth is folding the hands for a little more sleep, 
he will prevent the steps of the morning, that he 
may train the woodbine or honey-suckle over his 
low porch, and surround his home with numberless 
little conveniences, and sources of pleasure, of 
which his idle neighbor is ignorant. It will also 
restrain the extravagances of affluence, and lead to 
the fountains of permanent happiness. 

Taste has, frequently, for its object works of 
Art. Nature, many suppose, may be studied with 
some propriety, but Art they reject as entirely su- 
perficial. But what is the fact? In the highest 
sense, Art is the child of Nature, and is most ad- 
mired when it preserves the likeness of its parent. 
Tradition tells us that the harp was first suggested 
by the vibration of a dead turtle’s sinews, which 
Apollo found on the banks of the Nile, and the 
flute, by the piping of the wind in hollow reeds 
among the marshes of the same river. Are the 
pagados of Burmah any thing more than an im- 
provement on the rude tent of the Tartar? Is not 
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the proudest ship that rides the sea only a per- 
fection of the canoe of the savage? Are not Gothic 
churches only an advance on ‘the forests, God’s 
first temples,’—the drop-roof, an imitation of hang- 
ing boughs,—the stained windows, an attempt to 
counterfeit a sunset sky, sending its light through 
the interstices of waving foliaget In Painting, it 
is always the aim of the artist to copy nature ; and, 
other things being the same, his success is in exact 
proportion to his skill in imitation. Why does he 
love to represent the unaffected positions of chil- 
dren, rather than the stiff attitude and awkward 
grimace of men? It is unnecessary to answer. 
The same principles apply to music, poetry, and 
all the arts. If these things be so, does not the 
man who objects to the study of art, virtually op- 
pose the study of nature t 

Of all the benefits arising from the cultivation 
of correct taste, we cannot now attempt an enu- 
meration. It fits us to estimate better the world in 
which we live. That the universe was designed 
by its Creator to afford happiness to man, cannot 
be denied. Its adaptation to his physical and in- 
tellectual organization, strikes the observer at a 
first survey. God might have made the earth a 
monstrous plain, of one color, without flower or 
bird. Instead of hanging over us by day, a tent 
of many-tinted clouds, and by night, a curtain of 
azure, he might have made the sky of a gloomy, 
unchangeable hue, with little beneath it to promote 
the well-being of his rational creation. But how 
far otherwise is the fact! How prodigal is Nature 
in her gifts! How all things contribute to render 
us happy! 


‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.’ 


But he who does not cultivate a discernment of these 
things, walks blindfolded over the earth. This 
beautiful adaptation, running through all nature, 
brings such an one few thrills of pleasure. In his 
estimation, Niagara furnishes excellent water-pri- 
vileges; and his perception is about as accurate as 
that of the blind man who thought that the color 
of scarlet must be something like the sound of a 
trumpet ! 

The cultivation of Taste is but a cultivation of 
the entire man. Who can doubt that Poetry has 
a tendency to polish the roughest nature, and im- 
part new and pure aspirations? Will not he who 
has just conceptions of the true and the beaatiful, 
shrink from whatever is low and degrading, sooner 
than he who has no such conceptions? And who 
will affirm that Music has no influence in making 
men better? Taste rocked the Cradle of Music and 
Poetry, and led them on to their present maturity. 

To comprehend fully the influence of true taste 
(and we here use it in its enlarged acceptation,) we 
need only for a moment to suppose the world des- 


grows and decays untouched from age toage. The 
gold glitters in the sand, and the more useful metals 
lie buried in the dust of the earth. The pearl re- 
mains on the floor of the ocean. The granite and 
marble are hid in the bowels of the mountain, and 
man creeps about in the skins of animals. In this 
state of things, introduce Taste, and lo! the trans- 
formation. ‘The forest bows tp the woodman’s 
axe and is converted into implements of utility, or 
floats on the ocean. ‘The metals become orna- 
ments, and a medium of exchange among all na- 
tions, and the hum of happy industry rises on every 
gale. Music strings her harp, and Poetry chants 
her numbers. The marble breathes—it starts to 
life: the granite is converted into the abodes of 
man, and into temples of the Most High. 

In conclusion, we say that the perversion of 
taste to evil is no argument against its proper cul- 
tivation. Like all that was originally good, and 
designed to promote happiness, it is liable to become 
an instrument of the arch enemy ; but if cultivated 
with a becoming spirit, it may be like the star 
which shone over Bethlehem,—it may lead wise 
men to worship God. D. 





SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


O weary heart, that dwellest long in pain, 
Beams there no star upon thy prison home ? 
Dost thou look forth and long for rest in vain, 
While round thee deeper grows the shrouding gloom ? 
O, wanderer, on a dark and dismal way, 
Where sorrow walks, companion stern, with thee! 
Dost thou press earnest toward the goal, and pray 
To reach it, and be from thy burthen free? 
Earth has one blessed boon for eyes that weep, 
One refuge for the heavy-laden slave ; 
A couch of peace—a long and dreamless sleep ; 
A welcome bourne—the cold and silent grave ! 
Open thy arms—O mother! on thy breast 
That | may lay my weary head, and rest ! 
June, 1842. 





Notices of New @Works. 


NEW WORK 
ON THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 


We are informed by Messrs. Witey & Putnam of New 
York, that they have now in press, and expect to issue, 
early in July, a work entitled “* The Mineral Springs of 
Western Virginia,” written by our fellow-citizen, WiLL1aM 
Burke, Esq. Before the Manuscript was sent on to New 
York, we were favored with a glance at it, by the gifted 
author, and we can, and do, assure the public, that we have 
rarely met a work of so unpretending a title, containing so 
much valuable information, and composed in so pure and 
fascinating a style. 

It is very much to be regretted that the book is to be de- 





titute of it. How cold and desolate! The forest 


layed by the determination of the publishers to stereotype 
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it; but this very circumstance is conclusive evidence of| ment, that breathes, as it were instinctively, from every 
the estimate set upon it by those discriminating and judi-| note of her lyre. We are told that Miss Hooper regarded 


cious gentlemen. The friends of Mr. BurKE were aware 


every commendation she received, “ not so much as a tri- 


that he was a man of high classical attainments ; but we | bute to past achivement, as the strong incentive to future 
doubt whether they were generally prepared for the informa- | effort.” She obviously possessed a progressive mind ; and 
tion, which this work cannot fail to impart, that he is, more- | it is delightful to trace, in her poetry, a gradual but distinct 


over, a learned and practical physician, and puts forth views 


improvement in style and vigor of thought. With the spirit 


and disquisitions on medical subjects no less profound than | of this lady’s muse, we heartily sympathize, not merely be- 


they are original. We had hoped that the work would have 


cause it is pure and truthful, but because it is ardent and 


appeared in time to be reviewed by some eminent physician | womanly. In speaking of Komer’s bride, she says— 


of our City, in this number of the Messenger; but it is 
otherwise, and for the sake of our readers, we are sorry 
for it. 

If the publishers fail to make a large sale, it will be be- 
cause they are too late for the Springs-going community. 


PorticaL REMAINS OF THE LATE Lucy Hooper, col- 
lected and arranged, with a Memoir, by John Keese. 
New-York : Samuel Colman ; 1842. 


“The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.” 


There is something at once touching and consolotary in 
the early death of the gifted. When we think of their un- 
folding powers, their rich promise, their winning graces, 
we shrink from the idea of their departnre. But if we re- 
member how many of those we have loved or respected, 
have disappointed our confidence, and dimmed the faith we 
cherished in their excellence, it seems as if life was made 
more holy and hopeful when its stars are withdrawn with- 
out having, for a moment, fallen from their exalted orbits. 
Thus human character is hallowed to the imagination and 
the heart; and some of the friends who have cheered and 
charmed us, become the canonized saints of memory. Such 
reflections naturally suggest themselves to the reader of a 
volume like that before us. It is the legacy of one endowed 
with a superior mind, and graced with the tenderness and 
truth that is the glory of woman. ‘The biography annexed 
to these poems is drawn by a partial hand; and for this 
very reason, we find it attractive. To no indifferent pen 
should such a duty have been confided. We have no pa- 
tience with those who would coldly dissect a youthful cha- 
racter, or critically examine the first flowers of genius. 
There is a bloom and freshness about such offerings that 
should make them sacred. If there is a spot on earth 
where the heart’s impulses may be innocently followed, it 
is beside the grave of youthful genius. In a spirit of pure 
sympathy and generous interest, Miss Hooper’s biographer 
has edited her remains. In previous numbers of the Mes- 
senger, we have spoken of Mr. Keese’s “ Poets of Ame- 


rica” as the work of a liberal and tasteful mind; and our 


inferences from the previous specimens of his tact and 


warm interest in American literature, are amply borne out 
by the work before us. It is a remarkably neat volume of 
nearly three hundred pages. The memoir narrates but few 
events ; for the life of Lucy Hooper was one of seclusion ; 


She had listened 
To the rich music of the voice that now 
Was hushed forever, till the Earth had not 
For her an echo like its tone. And now 
Could she live on, when never more that brow 
Might greet her own, when in his honored grave 
The hero slept, crowned with the laurel wreath 
Of a bright, early fame—and in his hand 
The sword, men called his bride? p. 104. 


In the “ Daughter of Herodias” there is a fine vein of 
feeling : 


Mother! I bring thy gift, 
Take from my hand the dreaded boon, I pray,— 
Take it, the still, pale sorrow of the face 
Has left upon my soul its living trace, 
Never to pass away ;— 
Since from these lips one word of idle breath 
Blanched that calm face—oh! mother, is this death? p. 88. 


“Osceola” is a spirited and moving lyric. The fate of 
the brave savage is eloquently lamented ; and who does not 
respond to the concluding stanzas? 


Wo for the bitter stain 

That from our country’s banner may not part, 
Wo for the captive, wo! 
For burning pains and slow, 

Are his who dieth of the fevered heart. 


Oh! in that spirt-land, 
Where never yet the oppressor’s foot hath past, 
Chief, by those sparkling streams, 
Whose beauty mocks our dreams, 
May that high heart have won its rest at last. p. 207. 
This holy admonition is addressed to a painter : 
All these outward things 
Which thou art wearing life away to paint, 
Are linked unto corruption, and will pass ; 
But there are aspirations of the soul 
Uniting us to angels, there are calm 
And quiet sufferings, which wear a trace 
Upon our spirits, and refine its dross, 
But men will pass them by, for there are few 
Can enter in the temple of the heart 
And read its secret sorrow. p. 233. 
The sentiment of Miss Hooper’s verse is never sickly. 
It has the refinement of her sex with the depth of a strong 


but it portrays various traits of character and habits of| nature: 


mind, which cannot fail to interest all who find pleasure in 


Those were strange tales 


her poetry. Her facility in compositon appears to have 
been remarkable. Mr. Keese says she seemed “to think 
in verse.” There is a spontaneous air about several of her 
poems, particularly those in blank verse, which give them 
the charm of unstudied simplicity. Her religious sympa- 
thies were strong and prevailing, and they color her writings 
so as happily to modify the sad spirit of her muse. We 
have been struck, in looking over this volume, with fre- This is a vigorous prelude to one of her sketches en- 
quent evidences of refined taste in the use of language ; and | titled “ Pencillings :” 

no characteristic has served more forcibly to justify the ex- It was Ambition’s hour. 1 laid down 

alted estimation in which Mr. Keese regards the poetess, The glorious record of the olden time, 

than a certain feminine delicacy and elevation of senti- The stirring annals of those mighty men 


They told in olden days of silken chains, 
And flowery fetters,—these are seldom Love’s! 
His is a sacrifice of lonely thought— 
Of vain, sweet fancies—of rose-tinted dreams. 
His is the offering of burning tears, 
And vows the deep heart utters. p. 248. 
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Whose names are chanelled in the eternal rock 
Time’s restless torrent laves. p. 254. 


We commend “ The Poetical Remains of Lucy Hooper” 
to all of our readers who delight in elevated views grace- 
fully expressed, and cherish an honest pride in the min- 
strels of our country. We think Mr. Keese has conferred 
no slight obligation upon readers of taste, in presenting to 
the public a volume of this nature in so attractive a form. 
We feel assured no one can peruse it without being made 
better and happier; and that it will be cherished not less 
for its intrinsic worth, than as the memorial of a gifted and 
sweet daughter of our young Republic, who, after striking 
her harp to a few exquisite and lofty strains, was called 
away, bequeathing this wreath of wild-flowers to keep 
green her memory. We cannot take leave of the beautiful 
character portrayed and illustrated in these pages, more 
appropriately than in the lines of Sprague prefixed, as a 
motto, to the volume : 


I see thee still: 
Thou art not in the grave confined— 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind ; 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
But goodness dies not in the dust. 


Wuat’s TO BE Done? on THE WILL AND THE Way. 
Harper & Brothers. By the author of Wealth and Worth; 
1842. 

This is the second of a series of American tales by a 
native author. The writer’s name is unannounced—but 
his works need not the additional attraction of a name, al- 
ready loudly whispered by Fame, to claim for them the 
high literary standing which their merit has already com- 
manded. When Wealth and Worth appeared, we hardly 
supposed that any production of the same unpretending 
nature could be more creditable to the author, or more 
worthy of the notice of the public ; but we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that ‘* What’s to be Done” has proved this opi- 
nion erroneous; for the perfections of the second tale have 
almost thrown the beauties of the first into the shade. We 
unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the most valuable works 
of the kind which have yet been issued from the American 
press. We hail it as strictly national, and calculated at 
once to impart knowledge, elevate and strengthen the mind, 
refine the understanding, and foster an appreciating love 
for American customs, manners and institutions. In such 
attempts the author honors not himself alone, but his 
country. 

The work abounds in great truths most impressively in- 
culeated. Independent of the moral which may be drawn 
from the plot of the tale itself, every chapter seems en- 
riched with an especial moral of its own. The style is 
natural, polished, vigorous and graceful. The scenes, as 
they vary from grave to gay, from gay to grave again, evince 
a versatility of talent suited to please al] dispositions, and 
gratify every variety of taste. The most thrilling interest 
is excited and sustained throughout ; yet there is no strain- 
ing after effect, no endeavor to throw the characters into 
striking but forced positions. In a word, nature has been 
the study, and the work strongly bears the impress of its 
model, 

The scene is laid in New-York. The characters, from 
the high-minded Ruth, down to the fat good-natured grocer, 
and his thin vinegar-tempered wife, are delineated with a 
truthfulness and accuracy, which, if you behold them with 
your mind’s eye, gracefully grouped together, reminds one 
of some of Dubeeuf’s finely executed paintings, in which 
the figures of the back ground, and every object—even a 
girdle, ruff, or plume, are as highly finished and delicately 
shaded, as the most prominent portions of the front. Against 
the heroine, the gentle and lovely Ruth, but one charge can 


be brought, and that is, of too great perfection. But as she 
is intended as a model for the young of her own sex, and 
as the beauties of a model are seldom more than partially 
copied by its emulators, it was, perhaps, a pardonable error 
to make her too wise and faultlessly fair for humanity. 
But while we have said thus much for the tale, let the tale 
say something, which it can far better do, for itself. It is 
filled with passages and sentiments equal in beauty and 
merit to the following : 





Mr. Bibb, the friend and sometimes counsellor of Ruth, 
demands of her--‘t Pray, what do you dislike in Mr. Ed- 
ward ?” 

“ Nothing of which I am conscious.” 

“Is it not, then, a little selfish in you, Ruth, to see your 
brothers toiling till they are sick, and suffering bitterly for 
the want of proper food and care, when you have the power 
to relieve them by a word? Even supposing that in utter- 
ing that word you had to make a slight sacrifice of inclina- 
tion, would it not be ungenerous to refrain on that account?” 

Ruth seemed puzzled for au instant, and then exclaimed, 
“My heart assures me that you are wrong, though my 
tongue cannot tell you why ?” 

“To save your brothers and sister from penury and dis- 
ease—death perchance—will you not accede to this propo 
sal?” asked the grocer. 

“No! as Heaven is my witness, I will not!” 

“ And why?” 

* Because, in so doing, | would be no better than those 
fallen creatures of my sex, whom I cannot even name with- 
out a blush. Think you not that they too have the plea of 
expediency for their mercenary violation of the holy sym- 
pathies which God has implanted in their natures? May 
not they have their sick and pining brothers, their dying 
parents, or their own desperate necessities to goad them to 
acts at which the angels weep?” 

“ Yes, Ruth; but-—-but the comparison is not a fair one. 
The sanction of marriage—” 

“ Ay, the sanction of marriage! I know what you would 
say. But the religion which my mother taught me, by ex- 
ample and by precept, has made me feel that the sanction 
of marriage can only render the prostitution the baser and 
the more enduring; not, I well know, in the eyes of that 
packed jury of the world, society, but none the less so, on 
that account, in the eyes of eternal justice, purity, and 
truth !” 


Tue Duetin Untversity MaGazine.—The May num- 
ber of this Journal—(Mason’s reprint) is on our table. We 
were surprised to find an Jrish publication so rabid against 
the American Republice—e. g.: Laing in his ‘ Notes of a 
Traveller’ expresses the opinion, that in the march of the 
spirit of freedom, it is much more likely that the states of 
Europe will resolve themselves under our great federal 
Union—than that the American States will, in the course 
of time, fall back into separate, unconnected and hostile 
monarchies and aristocracies, which so many English tra- 
vellers assure us is their doom, ete.: to which the reviwer 
in the Jrish journal before us, says: “ It does, we confess, 
surprise us somewhat to find that any amount of demucratic 
prejudices—any extent of republican ardor, could have 
induced a man to have ascribed” —(we wish, by the way, the 
Reviewer would write English; we would have said— 
could have induced a man TO ASCRIBE)—to “ America a higher 
physical, moral, and religious condition than is enjoyed by 
the nations under the government of a monarchy.” 

“Tt is not necessary to carry a long memory with ue, te 
make the assertion something hard of belief. The memo- 
rable trial of McLeod is too recent to be forgotten. Does 





Mr. Laing remember the conduct of his boasted’ federal 
government on that question? Can he call to mind its 
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tion—the abortive efforts of the few able and honest men 
in Congress to inform the people on a subject of interna- 
tional law? the way that information was received ?—the 
conduct of the Government, of the State? Where was the 
boasted power of republican institutions then, when the 
question of peace and war was deliberated, not by the col- 
lective wisdom of the nation, but hung trembling in the 
balance of every gin-twist orator’s power of persuasion, as 
he vented his hatred against the land, from which, perhaps, 
his father came forth a felon?” This from aa Irish pen and 
in an Irish magazine! et tu quoque, filiti mi Brute ? 


Lectures To Younc Mew, delivered in the first and se- 
cond Presbyterian Churches, in the City of Washington, 
and in the second Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, 
D, C.; By Rufus W. Clark, A.M., Pastor of the second 
Presbyterian Church, Washington. Published by Wm. 
M. Morrison—1842. 


The style is chaste and beautiful, the arguments and rea- 
soning forcibly put, the precepts wholesome and the max- 
ims good; and were it not that young men, fo: the most 
part, consider ‘ good advice’ too cheap to buy, we would ad- 
vise all to buy and read over and over again, this little vo- 
lume. It may be had at the well spplied Bookstore of 
Messrs. Randolph & Co. 


TecumseEn ; or, the West Thirty Years Since. A Poem. 
By George H. Colton. New-York: Wiley & Putnam; 
1812. 


Our readers will award the credit of industry to this new 
aspirant for the minstrel’s honors, when we state that his 
first attempt in verse, constitutes a duodecimo volume of 
293 pages, exclusive of the notes. We fear such a work 
will find few thorough readers; and yet from the glance 
we have given it, there are many passages of spirited de- 
scription and graphic portraiture. The subject, however, 
is one of those which open so vast a field for fancy, and re- 
quire so much elaboration to give it breadth and interest, 
that we are scarcely surprised, that it grew and expanded 
beneath the writer’s hand. The metre chosen is one which 
it requires no little conscience and firmness to use with 
moderation. The facility with which it flows provokes 
both haste and diffusiveness. Accordingly, there is a want 
of concentration about the poem; and the metaphors too 
often remind us of favorite passages in English poetry, par- 
ticularly that of Wordsworth and Scoit. As a work of 
promise, Tecumseh is worthy of praise. The author bas 
an eye for nature—a command of language, and apparently 
a relish for local history, which, with judgment and care, 
will enable him to produce far better things. 


THE RUSCHENBERGER SERIES. 


OrnitTHoLocy.—This is No. 3, and like its predeces- 
sors is excellent. These are the most valuable additions of 
the day to our stock of sehool books. The avidity with 
which they have been seized upon by teachers is unprece- 
dented. Though the first vol. was published for the first time 
only a few months ago, it has already gone into the fifth 
edition ; the second is following close upon its heels; and 
the third promises to be even more popular than either of 
the other two These books have been. adopted by the 
* Royal Council of Public Instruction’ for the use of schools 
throughout France. They are recommended and have 
been adopted by some of the most eminent teachers in the 
United States. It would be well worth the while of teach- 
ers in Virginia to examine them. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIAN IsLaNDs, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. By William Spalding, Esq., Professoy 
of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh: with en. 
gravings, and illustrative maps and plans. In three vols. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers ; 1842. 


This work forms volumes Nos. 151-2-3 of the Family 
Library. Mr. Spalding writes well, and has produced, 
multum in parvo, a good history. We congratulate the 
Messrs. Harper on this very judicious selection for their 
Library. 

Hisrory of the Expedition under the command of Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke, to the sources of the Missouri, 
thence across the Rocky Mountains, and down the river 
Columbia to the Pacific Ocean; performed during the 
years 1804~’5~-’6, by order of the United States Govern- 
ment. Prepared for the press by Paul Allen, Esq. Re- 
vised and abridged by the omission of unimportant de- 
tails, with an introduction and notes, by Archibald Mce- 
Vickar. Intwo vols. Harper & Brothers: New-York: 
York ; 1842. 


These form volumes 154-5 to the Family Library, and 
make a valuable addition to the series. The abridgement 
by Mr. McVickar is for the most part judicious—so that 
the History of Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition, now forms 
one of the most valuable and readable works in the Family 
Library. Every one is aware of the interest attached to 
the discoveries of these two men, and we take pleasure in 
calling the attention of all, to this entertaining and instruc- 
tive history. 

Tue Lire or Wittiam Fisk, D.D.: first President of the 

Wesleyan University. By Joseph Holdich. New-York - 

Harper & Brothers ; 1842. 


Dr. Fisk was a devout and consistent Christian, though 
not remarkable for having performed any very great work. 
He preached— wrote letters, and disputed as many others 
have done ; and, as his biographer observers, * It has often 
been remarked that Dr. Fisk’s life was destitute of inci- 
dent,” his life was that of a plain praetieal man, and a 
useful member of society, and as such only we commend 
his biography to the attention of readers. 


SeRMONs AND SKETCHES OF Sermons. By the Rev. 
John Summerfield, A. M., late a preacher in connexion 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church: with an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Thomas E. Bond, M. D. New-York: 
Harper & Bydthers ; 1842. 


The author of these Sermons was a man of great elo- 
quence in the pulpit, and though shoft lived, has left a 
valuable monument in the discourses before us—of his 
zeal and Christian fer He commenced to preach at 
the age of 20, and was sh admired and esteemed by all 
who knew him. The Sermons breathe the spirit of reli- 
gion, and will be welcomed by a numerous class of readers. 





MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


In a note to an article in our April number, the punish- 
ment of peine forte et dure, was said to exist by the Criminal 
Code of North Carolina. We had been so informed—ere- 
dibly as we thought, but upon investigation find it to be al! 
a mistake. When one finds himself in the wrong, the 
sooner he confesses his error, and makes the amend as far 
as in him lies, the better. We take pleasure in correcting 
the mistake, as publicly as it was committed ; and we say 
to the ‘ Old North State,’ (God bless her,) that the imfention 





. [Ed. Messerger. 


of the note was te brighten, not to stain her escutcheon. 
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